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HE Treasury of the United States is 
to-day paying out in a single week 
more money than was expended in an en- 
tire year during the first quarter-century 
of the Republic. For better or for worse, 
Jefferson’s ideal of a minimum of govern- 
ment is not our ideal. This being so, 
it is pertinent for the citizen to inquire, 
“Does it pay to be so much governed?” 
What are we getting for our money?” 
To answer these questions thoroughly 
would take a book, and a very large book. 
I will here suggest some of the less obvi- 
ous but very vital considerations which 
should enter into such an answer so far as 
the constructive work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. 

Every well-informed person is more or 
less familiar with certain features of the 
Government’s constructive work. Every 
one knows something of the work of Gif- 
ford Pinchot and his splendid Forest 
Service. Every one knows something of 
the great work of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice in turning into prosperous farms the 
arid lands of the West. Most people 
know something of the not less extensive 
if less judicious work that is being done 
for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors. These and some other features 
of the work of our Government have hap- 
pened to be more widely exploited, better 
advertised, and more discussed than other 
features. To say, however, that they are 
therefore more important would be hardly 
more reasonable than to pronounce the 
rear wheels of a carriage more important 
than the front because larger. 

Water is our most valuable natural 
resource. Without it human life would 
be impossible. It is common knowledge 





that deforestation is one of the causes of 
floods, and that floods do great damage. 
During the first ten months of 1908 the 
flood damage for the country amounted to 
$260,000,000, exclusive of the loss of a 
gigantic volume of water which might 
otherwise have been used for purposes of 
navigation, irrigation, and power. It is not 
common knowledge that improper methods 
of agriculture are a cause of floods second 
only to deforestation. For instance, farm- 
ers used always to plow their hillside 
fields straight across, just as they plowed 
their level fields. When heavy rains came 
such hillsides were soon raging torrents, 
and when the rain stopped they were 
gullied beyond hope of further fertility. for 
that season at least. For twenty-five 
years now Dr. W. J. McGee, the expert 
on soil erosion in the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been teaching the farmers 
how to prevent this. Instead of plow- - 
ing straight across, tney must follow the 
contour of the hill. This is known as the 
contour method of plowing. It saves 
crops, it saves the soil on which crops are 
grown, it lessens floods. It is so ‘simple 
that it took a scientist twenty-five years to 
get any considerable number of prac- 
tical men to adopt it. At the conclusion of 
a talk with me, Dr. McGee said, “ When, 
last year, in traveling between New York 
and Mobile, I saw that a very considerable 
proportion of the hillside fields were prop- 
erly plowed, I realized I had not lived in 
vain.” 

Were it not for the work conducted by 
Dr. Marshall Leighton, Chief Hydrog- 
rapher of the Geological Survey, the work 
of the Reclamation Service would have 
been a colossal speculation instead of a 
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great contribution to our National wealth. 
Dr. Leighton finds out how much water is 
available in the United States, whence it 
comes, and how it can best be adapted to 
its various uses. Success in reclamation 
work is absolutely dependent upon the 
securing of an amount of water sufficient 
to irrigate the land included in each proj- 
ect. Obviously, exact knowledge of the 
amount of water available is a prerequisite. 
Without such information the Govern- 
ment’s forty-million dollar venture in re- 
claiming waste lands would have been as 
liable to failure as success. 

Forests protect the watter supply, and 
water makes forests possible. Their in- 
terdependence could hardly be closer. 
Thanks to the Forest Service, we are 
beginning to realize the alarming extent 
to which our forests are being destroyed 
by fire, and the necessity for their protec- 
tion. Few if any of us realize that they 
have another and equally deadly enemy. 
More merchantable timber is destroyed 
by forest insects than by forest fires. 
Dr. A. D. Hopkins, the forest insect 
specialist of the Bureau of Entomology, 
made this statement before the Conserva- 
tion Commission: “Investigations con- 
ducted in all sections of the country 
during the past ten years indicate quite 
conclusively that the average per cent. of 
loss of merchantable timber in the forests 
of the entire country to be charged to 
insects during a five or ten year period is 
greater than that to be charged to forest 
fires alone within the same _ period.” 
When we consider that our forest crop is 
worth more than the combined output of 
all our mines, and when we remember the 
enormous areas that are destroyed by 
fire, we begin to realize the sensational 
significance of this sober, scientific state- 
ment. So new and startling are these 
facts that Dr. Hopkins had difficulty in 
making even the members of the Com- 
mission appreciate their significance. The 
Black Hills beetle alone has killed nearly 
a billion feet of merchantable timber in 
the Black Hills National Forests of South 
Dakota, besides an equal or greater 
amount within the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah. 

It was reported to the Bureau of 
Entomology in May, 1907, that the pine 
timber was dying on a great private 
estate near Idaho Springs, Colorado. 
The Bureau at once sent an expert to 
investigate. He reported that about 
63,000 feet of timber was then infested 
by the Black Hills beetles, whose rav- 
ages, if not checked, would kill all the pine 
timber on the estate. The owner was ad- 
vised to take radical action, and _ specific 
instructions were given him. He took no 





action in time to prevent the beetles from 
swarming from the infested to other trees 
and thus extending their ravages. 

The expert again examined the estate 
in December, 1907. This time, instead of 
63,000 he found 250,000 feet of infested 
and dying timber. The owner then awoke 
to the necessity.of carrying out the orig- 
inal instructions. By May, 1908, he had 
had all the large clumps of infested trees 
converted into lumber and the slabs 
burned. This burning of the slabs or out- 
side strips destroyed the millions of beetles 
under the bark. 

In November, 1908, a final inspection 
was made. It was found that the insect 
infestation had been stopped, not only 
without expense to the owner, but at a 
profit. He had sold the 250,000 feet of 
infested timber at $5 per thousand feet. 
This gave him a. gross profit of $1,250, 
and a quite appreciable net profit. This 
is one of almost innumerable . instances 
showing the cash value of science as ap- 
plied to practical problems by our Govern- 
ment scientists. To claim, however, as is 
sometimes done, that the Government 
should conduct no scientific investigations 
which cannot be turned to immediate ma- 
terial advantage is about as reasonable 
economically as it would be to kill all non- 
productive children. 

Consideration of insects takes us logically 
to birds, their natural enemies. The ento- 
mologists estimate that insects destroy an- 
nually in the United States not less than 
five hundred million dollars’ worth of agri- 
cultural products which is equivalent to 
wiping out each year the entire assets of 
one of the largest insurance companies. 
Were it not for the birds, insects and ro- 
dents would drive us out of existence. They 


would literally devour the vegetation of the 


earth. Dr. H. W. Henshaw, Assistant 
Director of the Biological Survey, has 
said: “The notable increase of noxious 
rodents in the last decade in certain parts 
of the United States and the resulting 
damage to crops without doubt is due in 
no small part to the destruction of their 
natural enemies, chief of which are the 
birds of prey.” Birds eat not only insects 


and rodents, but weeds. The value of the. 


principal field crops of the United States 
for 1906 was $3,500,000,000. Dr. Henshaw 
estimates that the combined weed-seed con- 
sumption of the sparrow family results in 
an annual saving of one per cent. of the 
value of the crops. Hence, the sparrows 
alone saved the farmers $35,000,000 in one 
year. 

How are such facts arrived at? By the 
study of birds’ stomachs—a study of great 
economic importance. Dr. Fisher, in 


charge of economic investigations for the 
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Survey, has made a study of the stomachs 
of all the more prevalent species of birds 
at various seasons of the year. If they 
eat pests, they are blessings; if they eat 
blessings, they are pests. If you know 
what a bird eats, you know what he is. 
These investigations have undermined 
many popular prejudices. For example, 
the farmer has always looked upon the 
hawk as one of his natural enemies. To 
shoot a hawk was not only good sport but 
good business. Dr. Fisher has found that 
of the seventy varieties of hawks in the 
United States, two only are always and 
everywhere injurious, while two more are, 
at certain places and in certain seasons, 
harmful. All the others are beneficial, 
their staple diet being field-mice, the most 
destructive of all destroyers. 

Not long ago 600 acres of reclaimed arid 
land in the West was sown to wheat. No 
sooner did the wheat appear than millions 
of field-mice poured in from the country 
round about and began to devour it. 
Hawks followed and began to devour the 
mice. The farmers shot the hawks. The 
mice kept on increasing, and the wheat 
kept on disappearing down their voracious 
throats. In desperation the owner ap- 
pealed to the Biological Survey for assist- 
ance. The Survey sent an expert to the 
spot. He showed them how to kill the mice 
by sprinkling the field with chopped grain 
soaked in poison. He showed them that 
the hawks were their most important allies 
—that they must give them every encour- 
agement; that if enough hawks could not 
be coaxed into fields, from the immediate 
country, they must import others. They 
followed instructions; and, after the 
wholesale poisoning of the mice, the hawks 
kept the remainder reduced to a relatively 
harmless few. The hawks and the Gov- 
ernment expert between them saved the 
600 acres of wheat for men instead of mice. 

More birds are slaughtered for their 
plumage than for any other one purpose. 
They are killed in their rookeries while they 
are nesting. Even the most timid birds 
will not leave their young to starve, no 
matter what the danger in feeding them. 
It is the custom of men engaged in this 
business to stand near the nests and shoot 
the parent birds while they are feeding the 
young. They leave the young birds to 
starve. Thus the killing of 1,000 grown 
birds would very likely entail the death by 
starvation of 5,000 young birds. It is a 
curious anomaly that this wholesale bar- 
barity is practiced in the interest of women 
—women who are traditionally tender- 
hearted. Evidently fearing that, in spite 
of fashion, women might revolt did they 
know the truth, it is now common practice 
among milliners to assert that the feathers 
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which they sell are manufactured. Dr. 
Henshaw is my authority for the assertion 
that to manufacture feathers is an absolute 
impossibility, except in so far as the proc- 
ess by which they are prepared for market 
may be so called. 

On the recommendation of the Survey 
ex-President Roosevelt, during his admin- 
istration, created by executive order 
twenty-five bird refuges. Most of these 
are desolate islands of little or no value 
for any other purpose. Several of them 
are off the Florida coast, some -of the 
others are off the coast of Oregon. As 
the Government has no appropriation for 
their protection, they are policed by the 
patrols of the National Audubon Society. 

Animal immigration regulations are very 
strict. Without special permission from 
Dr. Palmer, chief of the Game Preserva- 
tion Division of the Survey, no wild ani- 
mals, whether birds or mammals, may 
enter the country. There are certain 
standardized privileged characters to which 
this does not apply. In accordance with 
their habits of life, all alien wild animals 
are classified as injurious, beneficial, or 
neutral. While I was talking with Dr. 
Palmer he received a telegram from El 
Paso, on the Texan border. 't read: 
“ Party wishes to bring in one gray squirrel 


and two chachalacas.” Dr. Palmer at once‘ 


wired back, “ Admit them.” Within an 
hour one alien gray squirrel and two alien 
gray birds—the chachalacas—had permis- 
sion from the Federal Government to take 
up their abode in the United States. 

In many parts of the country there has 
come to be a good deal of sentimental in- 
terest in favor of good roads. They look 
neater and are more agreeable to drive 
over than bad roads. Probably no one 
would defend the kind of public economy 
which recently permitted a public highway 
in one of our Southern States to fall into 
such a condition that a wayfarer was 


drowned on it. While sentimental inter-- 
est based on feeling is good, economic in-* 


terest based on facts is better. The office 
of Public Roads, under the direction of 
Mr. Logan Waller Page, has assembled 
some significant facts. Only about 150,000 
of the 2,100,000 miles of roads in the 
United States have been in any degree 
improved. Almost 93 per cent. of our 
public roads may be said to be in a state 
of nature. This statement in itself is not 
necessarily startling. A man, even a 
Congressman, might make the laconic re- 
joinder, “ Well, what of it?” Just this— 
if our public highways were as good as 
those in France, the gain to American pro- 
ducers would exceed a quarter of a billion 
dollars annually. 

The average cost of hauling produce in 
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this country is 25 cents a mile per ton. 
In France it is 12 cents a mile per ton. 
Were our roads, then, equal to those of 
France, there would be a gain to our farm- 
ers of 13 cents a mile per ton. During 
the crop year of I905-6 our more im- 
portant farm products, which were hauled 
from the places where they originated to 
shipping points, weighed in the aggregate 
85,487,000,000 pounds. The average length 
of haul of farm products in the United 
States is 9.4 miles. Hence, a saving of 13 
cents a mile per ton would have meant to 
our farmers a gain of $58,900,000 on their 
more important crops during the single 
crop year 1905-6. According to the freight 
figures of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, about 250,000,000 tons are now 
annually hauled to points of shipment. 
Were our roads equal to those of France 
the annual gain in hauling based on these 
figures would be $305,000,000. 

Under the direction of experts sent out 
by the Office of Public Roads 200 object- 
lesson roads have been constructed in 34 
States. These illustrate macadam, brick, 
gravel, sand-clay, shell, and earth con- 
struction. Besides these ‘there are a 
considerable number built of new materi- 
als, and experimental in character. The 
local authorities expended approximately 
$500,000 on these object-lesson roads, and 
expenditure due to their inspiration un- 
doubtedly runs into the millions. Between 
the opening of the road material laboratory 
of the office in December, 1900, and July, 
1908, almost 3,000 samples of road materi- 
ials, coming from practically every State 
in the Union, had been received and tested 
to determine their proper use and value in 
road-building. It is the aim of the labor- 
atory to discover good road material in 
every section of the country, so that good 
roads may be constructed at the least pos- 
sible cost. 

For several years the scientists in this 
office have been working on two great 
‘problems, the utilization of waste products 
in road-building, and the development of 
dustless roads. Since the advent of 
automobiles these problems have become 
acute. Who but a scientist would ever 
think of using molasses as a road-building 
material? Near Newton, Massachusetts, 
the first molasses road of history has now 
been laid. This molasses is the useless by- 
product of the great sugar refineries. Hav- 
ing always been a waste product, it can be 
had in great quantities at small cost. In 
the laboratory experiments it was blended 
with oils and lime-water, mixed with rock 
dust, earth, and sand, and then tested as to 
its resistance to heat and water. The ex- 


periment was successful, and the practical. 


test of a real road decided upon. Simul- 





taneous experiments proved a combination 
of slag and tar to be equally successful. 
Thus, the use of the two hitherto useless 
waste products, molasses and slag, bid fair 
to realize the ambition of the Government 
scientists for the utilization of by-products 
and the attainment of dustless roads. 
Through the medium of this office each 
State is kept in touch with the progress in 
every other State so as to constitute a Na- 
tional movement along uniform lines for 
the improvement of the roads of the 
United States. 

From the inland highways, the rivers 
and the roads, we may now appropriately 
turn to the ocean highways and glance 
at what the Government is doing to safe- 
guard ocean navigation. This is a part of 
the work of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, under the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. The immense scope of the 
work of this branch of the Government 
cannot better be suggested than by this 
statement, in which Mr. O. H. Tittmann, 
the Superintendent of the Survey, sum- 
marizes the chief duties which his field 
officers must at all times hold themselves 
in readiness to perform. They may be 
called upon “to pack a mule-train or to 
command a ship, to pitch a camp or outfit 
a vessel, to sound along the edges of re- 
sistless breakers, to climb glaciers, to 
break through tropical jungles, to guide 
vessels through uncharted dangers, or men 
along a mountain trail, to look after the 
health of their men in all climates, to pro- 
vide months in advance for supplying them 
with food in regions where none can be 
purchased, to build structures which shall 
tower over tall trees of the Western for- 
ests in order to see distant stations, to ob- 
serve the stars by night, to watch the 
swinging pendulum for the determination 
of gravity, to measure the forces of the 
earth’s magnetism, to note the tides and 
currents, to sound the waters of the 
ocean, to map the topography of the land, 
to trace international or State boundaries, 
or to cover the land with a network of 
triangulation, or to join their no less zeal- 
ous co-worker in the office in the reduction 
and discussion of results.” 

Several years ago the Survey practically 
completed the original surveying and chart- 
ing of all the coasts of our continental 
borders. They have done the same for the 
coasts of southwestern Alaska, comprising 
all points where there is: any considerable 
shipping. They have covered also the 
most important third of the Philippine 
coast line. The extent of this latter task 
can only be fully realized if you know that 
the intricate shore-line of the Archipelego 
exceeds in length that of the United States 
proper. 
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When appropriation time comes around, 
Congressmen sometimes ask, “When is 
the survey of our coasts to be completed?” 
The answer is, “ Never.” In 1849 Fish- 
ing Point, on the east coast of Maryland, 
was but a bend in the shore line. By 
1902 it had grown out about three miles. 
The chart of 1849 would not have been 
helpful in 1902, Near Cubit’s Gap, at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, an area of 
fifty square miles has been filled in since 
1852. Ships of the desert might now be 
used there, but no longer ships of the sea. 
Since ‘about the same date Sand Island, 
at the mouth of the Columbia River, has 
moved two miles across the river in a 
northwesterly direction, thus entirely clos- 
ing what was formerly the northern chan- 
A chart of 1852 certainly 
would not be helpful in entering the Co- 
lumbia River to-day. 

The rate for insurance on ships enter- 
ing unchartered waters is practically pro- 
hibitive. As soon as the waters are charted 
the rate becomes normal. Aside from the 
vast but of course incomputable saving 
of life and property, this is the greatest 
concrete advantage derived by the navi- 
gator from the charting of the coasts. 
One of the officers of the Survey has 
comparatively recently constructed a ma- 
chine for estimating tides. It somewhat 
suggests in appearance a _ grandfather’s 
clock, shortened and sextupled as to its 
mechanism. By this instrument it is pos- 
sible to estimate the exact state of the 
tides at any point at any time, no matter 
how far ahead or how far back. It could 
be used equally well to find out the state 
of the tides on the day Columbus discov- 
ered America, and one hundred years 
hence. In practice it is used for predict- 
ing the tides of the chief ports of the 
world two years in advance. 

The Bureau of Standards, also of the 
‘Department of Commerce and _ Labor, 
stands in much the same relation to the 
manufacturers as does the Department of 
Agriculture to the farmers. Dr. W. S. 
Stratton, the Director of the Bureau, said 
to me: “The acute need for precision in 
modern industry was urged before an Eng- 
lish Parliamentary Commission in these 
words: ‘If England is to retain her indus- 
trial supremacy, we must have accurate 
standards for comparison available to our 
research students and our manufacturers.’ 
In effect, precise standards are not merely 
desirable but indispensable to the indus- 
trial life of the nation.” 

In order to specify, for example, what 
kind of paint you want, and to make sure 
that you get it, you must know its ingre- 
dients. This Bureau investigates all man- 
ner of materials, finds of what they are 
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made, and then provides definite specifi- 
cations ‘to all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to the State and municipal author- 
ities; and, on the payment of cost fees, to 
the various arts and trades. Every weight, 
measure, or other standard is accurate or 
inaccurate in relation to a constant. The 
‘Bureau establishes these constants in 
every department of the arts and trades. 
A good many years ago the Federal 
Government, realizing the necessity for 
uniformity and accuracy, distributed to the 
State governments uniform sets of the 
more ordinary weights, measures, and~ 
standards. To take charge of them the 
States appointed sealers, superintendents 
of weights and measures, and in some 
instances merely custodians. Except in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where 
competent officers were appointed, these - 
sealers were usually State officials whose 
time was already fully occupied, who were 
without any preparation for the discharge 
of this scientific office, who received little 
or no extra salary for the extra duty, and 
who generally looked upon it as a nominal 
matter. As an inevitable result, the stand- 
ards were not applied, and had about as 
much effect on the arts and trades as have 
the constitutions of certain of the South 
American republics upon the governments 
of those countries. They are excellent 
constitutions, but are never used. Shortly 
after the creation of the Bureau of. Stand- 
ards, seven years ago, Dr. Stratton invited 
all the State sealers to a conference at the 
Bureau. This invitation was the first 
intimation that a number of these gentle- 
men had that they held such an office. 
Since then there has been such a confer- 
ence every year. The conferences have re- 
sulted in awakening many of the States to 
a realization of the importance of actually 
applying their standards. A number have 
taken practical steps in this direction. 
New York has followed the good example 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island in 
appointing a separate official, and a scientist, 
as State Superintendent of Weights and 
Measures. In this and many other ways 
the Bureau of Standards, although. with- 
out mandatory powers, seeks to protect 
against fraud and error the honest mer- 
chant and manufacturer as well as the 
consumer. For example, before New 
York had a Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures, it was the custom of some 
enterprising manufacturers of milk bottles 
in Massachusetts to sell their undersized 
bottles, known in the trade as “ shorts,” 
to New York dairymen. These dairymen, 
so far from being innocent dupes, specific- 
ally ordered “shorts,” and indignantly 
returned any full-measure bottles which 
chanced to slip into their orders. It was 
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the discovery by the Bureau of Standards 
of this and many similar frauds which led 
New York to appoint this superintendent, 
and which will undoubtedly lead many 
other States to take such precaution. 

The Bureau is now testing upwards of 
a thousand thermometers a month. The 


Bureau’s heat expert visited the manufac-- 


turers’ factories, tested and criticized their 
standards, loaned them precision standards 
and explained their use. The makers in 
turn visited the Bureau to study the 
methods of testing under ideal conditions. 
‘When the work was started, inaccuracy 
was the rule. It is now the exception. 
In aiding to establish a standard scale of 
temperature for the manufacturer the 
Bureau is indirectly furnishing precision 
in the measuring of temperature to the 
people of the whole country. This is 
only one of the many instances showing 
how the Bureau of Standards co-operates 
with the manufacturer in his endeavor to 
produce a more satisfactory product. 

Besides these commercial tests the 
Bureau is constantly conducting scientific 
researches for the improvement of 
methods. Such new knowledge is not only 
applied to our own methods, but is con- 
tributed to the International Bureau of 
Standards in Paris. This International 
Bureau maintained by twenty-two nations, 
has as its purpose the establishment of 
uniformity of weights, measures, and 
standards, both in theory and practice, 
throughout the civilized world. 

Now that there is a movement on foot 
which advocates the establishment of a 
National Department of Health, it is perti- 
nent to suggest what the Revenue Cutter 
Service does in that direction. The con- 
structive duties of this service are: To 
aid wrecked vessels, to construct and in- 
spect life-saving stations and drill life- 
saving crews, to protect the seal and other 
fisheries in Alaskan waters, and to destroy 
derelicts and other dangers to navigation. 
To perform this duty the Service has 
recently constructed the first ship of her 
kind to be used by any government—the 
Seneca, derelict destroyer. 

The Gulf Coast of the United States 
was visited in 1905 by a yellow fever 
epidemic. Almost immediately a fleet of 
revenue cutters was patrolling the waters 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida. For the first time in the history 
of such epidemics there was not a case of 
the spread of the disease by sea. During 
1907 the revenue cutters saved at sea in 
the neighborhood of 1,000 lives and over 
$33,000,000 worth of cargoes. 

Here I have merely suggested a rela- 
tively. few of the many ways in which the 
constructive branches of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment are contributing every day to the 
well-being of every man, woman, and child 
in the country; a very few of the ways 
in which the millions we pay in taxes come 
back to us in benefits. 

Given the conditions which these facts 
suggest, would the sternest Jeffersonian 
advocate a return to the nearer approach 
to a minimum of government which once 
we found satisfactory? Would Jefferson 
himself, were he now alive, advocate any 
such return? 

Our rapidly climbing National Budget 
is arousing considerable adverse comment. 
That there should be some retrenchment 
is perhaps wise—even necessary. Should 
such retrenchment, however, curtail the 
work of the wealth-producing and wealth- 
conserving functions of the Government, 
such as those here touched upon, it would 
be like killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs—The Outlook. 





MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 





HERE are those who think much of 
moving from one point to another of 
the earth—travel they call it—and yet pay 
little heed to the wonderful journey of the 
earth itself. Many, again, go to seek a 
climate while the hurrying earth is bring- 
ing to them one climate after another in 
endless succession. Those who have not 
hitherto taken much notice of the earth’s 
progress—who have not, so to speak, 
looked out of their carriage window as they 
are whirled along—might find a new in- 
terest in doing so. Look, for example, at 
the apparent size of the sun. Casual ob- 
servation shows that it appears larger in 
the winter heavens. And exact measure- 
ments tell us that it is largest on January 
1 and smallest on July 2. The size of the 
sun thus marks the earth’s nearest approach 
and greatest distance from the sun. Ac- 
curate astronomical measurements of the 
sun’s diameter might even determine the 
day of the year, for the daily variation in 
the apparent size of the sun is some nine- 
fiftieths of a second of angular measure- 
ment. And astronomers profess to meas- 
ure the second decimal of seconds. 

There are three ways in which we are 
journeying with the earth. There is, first, 
the daily revolution, which carries us 
through a complete circle in twenty-four 
hours at a rate varying from rather more 
than a thousand miles an hour at the 
equator to nothing at the poles, where no 
one, by the way, has ever been. Then we 


are traveling around the sun once a year 
at the rate of eighteen miles a second. 
Thirdly, we are. journeying through stellar 
space, 


for one of the most remarkable 
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facts which modern astronomy has brought 
to light is that our solar system, the sun 
with all its planets, is on a journey toward 
the constellation Lyra at the rate of ten 
miles a second. 

As we sit in a train and are whirled 
along it sometimes appears as if the scenery 
were flying past us rather than we past it. 
So the daily revolution of the earth—a 
thousand miles an hour at the equator— 
makes the sun rise and set, and our yearly 
journey makes the sun apparently travel 
through the constellations of the zodiac. 
If we move around any stationary object 
on the earth we see it with a constantly 
changing background—now a_ windmill, 
now a cottage, now a wood, now a church, 
etc. So as we travel round the sun we see 
it with an ever changing background of 
stars—now those of Aries, now of Taurus, 
now of Gemini, and so on. The position 
of the sun among the stars marks the stages 
of the earth’s annual journey. And as the 
earth arrives at different points of its orbit 
the times of the risings of certain stars 
vary. These indications of the earth’s 
progress have been taken as marks of the 
seasons. Thus when Sirius rose with the 
sun it was known that the dog days had 
begun. Early astronomers watched care- 
fully for the rising of the dog star. The 
Egyptian astronomers looked for the helical 
rising of Sothis to proclaim the new year. 

It is the earth’s yearly journey round the 
sun which enables us to determine the dis- 
tances of the stars. The method is pre- 
cisely that adopted by surveyors for de- 
termining the position of objects on earth. 
The direction of the object whose distance 
is to be found is observed from two points 
a known distance apart. The rest is mere 
calculation. In the case of the stars the 
directions are observed from two extreme 
points in the earth’s orbit instead of from 
the two ends of a base line. The process 
is called triangulation when applied to 
earth measurements, and everybody under- 
stands what it means. When applied to 
the stars it is called parallax and remains 
a mystery to most people. Such is the ob- 
scuring power of a word. 

The “little more” and the “little less” 
of Browning are forcibly illustrated in the 
direction of the earth’s journey round the 
sun. An elliptic course differing very little 
from a circle, combined with a tilt of the 
axis, gives us the seasons. But if this dif- 
ference and tilt did not exist there would 
be no seasons and one climate would rule 
the year. If, again, the course were more 
elliptic, then for the hemisphere whose 
winter occurred at the earth’s greatest dis- 
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Keller, “symbolizes duty. It is a dull 
thought drawn out endlessly.” And this 
seems to be a reflection on what we had 
thought was the earth’s path of duty round 
the sun, for this path is a curve known as 
the ellipse. Moreover, the thought makes 
the sun a tempter of the earth from the 
strict path of duty, for the earth, we learn 
from our Newton, if left to itself would 
wander on forever through space in a 
straight line. It is the sun which draws it 
from this dull course into the pleasant 
curve of subjection. Yet the sun’s- victory 
is only partial, the earth’s actual path being 
a combination of its own straight line of 
inclination and obedience to the pull of the 
sun. And so instead of the “dull thought 
drawn out endlessly” we have the beauti- 
ful thought of the changing seasons, the 
flowers and fruits of the earth, with its 
ever varying weather, sunshine and storm, 
heat. and cold. 





DECAY OF THE TEETH. 


F all the physical ailments to which the 
human race is subject decay of the 
teeth is perhaps the most general and wide- 
spread. This is true at least of modern 
times, for examination of ancient skulls 
has shown that although the ancients 
suffered from decaying teeth they did not 
suffer to such an extent as we do to-day. 
The examination of the school children 
of the present day betrays an appalling 
state of affairs in this regard. 
We know that the tooth itself is covered 
with a shield of enamel which is intended 
to remain intact and preserve the dentine, 
or real tooth material from the assaults 
of harmful germs formed in the mouth, 
principally by reason of the lodgment of 
particles of food between the teeth or in 
small depressions and dents. Certain kinds 
of food, especially sugars and starchy 
foods, if allowed to remain in contact with 
the teeth set up an acid fermentation dur- 
ing which the bacteria, which are produced 
literally feed upon the teeth, first eating 
away the enamel and when that is gone, 
burrowing down into the dentine until the 
pulp of the tooth is exposed. As soon as 
they reach the nerve of the tooth a terrible 
toothache announces the fact. 

There are three causes behind all this 
trouble—improper food, wrong ways of 
eating and lack of cleanliness. The mis- 
take of serving too much overcooked, 
soft food is responsible for much of the 
trouble, and this is just as true for little 
children as it is for adults. The teeth 
were given to us to bite with ahd to chew 


tance from the sun there might be a | with, and if they are defrauded of their 


glacial period. 
“The straight line,” says Miss Helen 


| 





natural work they become unhealthy. 
In addition to this, certain articles of 
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food, such as raw apples and nuts, which 
call for mastication before swallowing, 
are absolutely cleansing in their effect 
upon the teath. Mechanically they remove 
masses of soft decomposing material. 
Besides this, masticating promotes the 
flow of saliva, which in its turn helps the 
growth of the good germs which are 
needed to fight the bad ones, for it should 
be remembered when it is said that the 
mouth is always full of bacteria that the 
good germs are making a brave fight there 
as well as everywhere else in the body. 

Finally a toothbrush should be the first 
birthday present, and its regular and per- 
sistent use should be made a most impor- 
tant part of the child’s early training. A 
simple alkaline toothwash or cream should 
be used once a day, and the dentist should 
be consulted at regular intervals, because 
there is no matter in which prevention is 
so surely better than cure as in the care 
of the teeth—Youth’s Companion. 


BEING FRIENDS WITH ONESELF. 








MAN cannot do very well without a 

friend. Not long ago a young man, 
the son of a woman prominent in public 
life, shot himself because, as a scrap of 
paper left on his bureau confessed, he found 
himself unable to make friends. He saw 
other men, apparently without effort on 
their part, popular and feted, and gladly 
welcomed everywhere; but somehow, if 
society did not exactly turn the cold 
shoulder toward his diffident attempts to 
make himself agreeable, he did not seem to 
be wanted, and so, because he was lonely 
and saw no other way out, he took his own 
life. 

Some people are objects of envy among 
their acquaintances by virtue of the fact 
that they make friends easily, just as some 
men make money with seemingly little 
exertion, turning everything they touch 
to gold. Ordinary mortals make and keep 
a few friends only, and have none to spare. 
Here and there, it may be, there is a man 
or woman who has no friend. A student 
at one of our great universities said, in 
his senior. year, that he only knew inti- 
mately two out of his class of 400 men. 
That man, whatever the reason, had gone 
through college missing the best thing col- 
lege has to give—the close association with 
many men of different minds. He had 
deliberately played the hermit, wilfully re- 
fused opportunities of mingling with his 
fellows, and led the existence of a recluse 
just at the most impressionable period of 
his life, when every window of his soul 
should have been open to light from every 
quarter, and of all powerful influences in 





molding character the influence of those 
around us is the strongest. 

It is of the first importance that a man 
should “be friends” with himself. When 
he has ceased to be his own friend, it is 
unlikely that any one else will prefer his 
society. He cannot expect that when he 
has lost his self-respect others will respect 
him; that when his self-reliance is gone, 
others will lean upon his judgment and his 
will; that when his self-control has de- 
serted him his power to prevail upon others 
will remain. One has a right -to tire of 
one’s own society once in a while, just as 
one would not wish to be incessantly with 
even the dearest friend; but if a man can- 
not sometimes get a great deal of pleasure 
out of his own company, he must be a man 
of the slenderest mental resources, a 
“dull and muddy-mettled” fellow, a 
stupid bore. 

Every human being is inevitably much 
alone. He must a good deal of the time 
have to depend upon his own mind, and 
what he finds there, to interest and enter- 
tain him. The average man is not a Sul- 
tan, who can afford to keep an orchestra 
constantly playing; a Belgian King, who 
can command a theatre and a company of 
players, or a millionaire’s wife, who can 
hire opera singers to sing in her sickroom. 
The average man must learn to find a great 
deal of his pleasure in retrospect and re- 
flection. He must have his past fun 
stored up as a squirrel hutches a supply of 
nuts, so that when the trees are 
“ Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 

sang” 

there may be reflection hidden cunningly 
away from winter’s clutch. The man who 
does not in youth and early maturity store 
up a supply of “good thoughts, true 
thoughts, thoughts fit to treasure up,” will 
have an old age as cheerless as a fireplace 
in a deserted house, instead of that “ old 
age serene and bright and lovely as a Lap- 
land night” of which the poet sings. 

It is hard for a man to be a hero to his 
valet (though Napoleon’s valet wrote of 
him with reverential admiration), it is 
harder still for a man to be a hero to him- 
self—seen at the close range at which we 
view ourselves, our foibles and failings are 
distressingly apparent. Were we to see 
ourselves as others see us it is comforting 
to think that it would not be just the 
seamy side of our natures that would be 
apparent. We should discover many en- 
dearing and delightful traits which, as a 
matter of fact, we do not possess. Others 
are generally much more indulgent to us 
than our consciences permit us to be to 
ourselves—until and unless we have stifled 
the still, small voice altogether. Would 
we escape severe judgment upon our own 
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characters, our litany should include a 
prayer that we might only see ourselves 
as others see us, and never be able to turn 
our eyes inward and review our own char- 
acters. For when we behold what man- 
ner of man or woman we ourselves are, we 
see only ugly and unflattering things, and 
are tempted to despair. 

But it is better thus than that we should 
entertain too good an opinion of our own 
merits. To be a friend to oneself does not 
mean to be in love with oneself. Self-love 
is the sole unprofitable affection; it ought 
never to have been called love at all, for 
the essence of love is unselfishness. Love, 
we are told, “seeketh not its own,” and the 
greatest proof of love is the renunciation 
of ourselves, with all we have and are, for 
the sake of the beloved; and the beloved 
must be some one other than our own 
selfish selves. 

A man is but a poor friend to himself 
who makes self-interest his ruling passion 
strong in life, and is always trying to spy 
out wherein his own advantage lies. We 
do not think much of the advice of a friend 
who advises us to get all we can, and give 
as little as possible; to corral and confiscate 
what we want, with ruthless disregard of 
the rights of others; to make self-preser- 
vation the first law of our lives. And if a 
man’s mind gives him such counsel as this, 
he ought to change his mind for a better 
one. No man can long remain his own 
friend on the basis of a sordid and grasp- 
ing meanness of disposition. To win and 
to retain one’s self-respect it is necessary to 
have the approval of one’s own conscience, 
the assurance of the inward monitor that 
we have of our neighbor and not merely 
of ourselves—Philadelphia Ledger. 





WHY THEY LOVED HISTORY. 


BY CAROLINE A. WATTERS. 


OME time ago, I had the pleasure of 
visiting a classroom where a young 
woman was teaching history to a company 
of little boys and girls. The children were 
seated, each:at a separate desk, in an airy, 
sunny room. They were provided with 
pencils and blank-books, and took notes 
all the while the teacher was talking, while 
she emphasized the lesson by a constant 
use of the large blackboard before which 
she was standing. As she quickly jotted 
down outlines or suggestions, they fol- 
lowed her eagerly, transferring to their 
notebooks whatever especially interested 
them. 

They were a most attentive group of 
pupils, all working busily and happily. 
There was not a sign of dullness anywhere. 
The old lines: 
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“ Satan finds some michief still 

For idle hands to do,” 
would have been most inapplicable; for 
there was no idle anything. Every fac- 
ulty was alert. The sense of hearing was 
absorbed in the delightful story the teacher 
was telling them. The sense of seeing 
was occupied with the interesting material 
on the blackboard—most valuable, because 
it would all be needed in the reproductions 
to be brought in on the following day. 
And the hands were kept busy writing it 
all down. Even the tongues were -em- 
ployed in asking questions. The teacher 
encouraged these; and there were moments 
when the lesson took the form of a con- 
versation class. The mental atmosphere 
of the room was that of earnest enthusi- 
asm, with not a loophole left for inat- 
tention. 

And the manner in which the teacher 
taught the lesson! That was the charm. 
It was as interesting as any story-book— 
her account of that first year in Plymouth. 
As she described the rough houses, the 
wild country, the Indians lurking in ‘the 
forest, the grave-yard on the hill, the ex- 
periences of the heroic settlers, her voice 
and manner were bright and full of en- 
thusiasm; and she made the whole situa- 
tion so real that the children saw it all, 
and felt that they were dealing with life 
and living people, not with dry, dull facts. 

Meanwhile, the teacher’s chalk-work on 
the board was keeping up its accompani- ° 
ment of interest, as her busy fingers put 
down, now a date, now an important 
catch-word for the memory; now, perhaps, 
a bit of drawing—the simplest kind pos- 
sible—to emphasize the story. Often 
some one would ask how to spell a word, 
and the teacher would then write it on the 
board, for the benefit of all. There was 
quite a long list of such words, which were 
thus impressed on the memory. 

The lesson was made still more interest- 
ing by the introduction of poetry. The 
first day, the teacher recited a part of Mrs. 
Hemans’ “Landing of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers’’; and some of the most striking verses 
were written on the board, and the chil- 
dren read them in chorus, and copied them 
in their notebooks for memorizing. As 
the enthusiastic young voices united in the 
lines: 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free,” etc., ete.— 


I felt that whatever else might be for- 
gotten, this period of American history 
would remain as a part of their mental 
furnishing. 

In the secohd lesson, Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish” was intro- 
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duced, and a number of lines were written 

on the board, beginning with the words: 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden 
went on his errand, ... 

Gathering still, as he went, the Mayflowers 
blooming around him, etc., etc. 

The teacher talked about Standish and 
John Alden and Priscilla, mingling the 
lovely idealism of the poem with the facts 
of history; and the children thoroughly en- 
joyed the combination. 

It seemed to me, as I listened to the low, 
animated voice of the teacher, and watched 
the eager faces of the children, that I had 
never before quite appreciated the value of 
many-sidedness in teaching. Would these 
boys and girls ever forget the history les- 
sons taken in by so many avenues of ap- 
proach—by the sense of hearing; by the 
sense of seeing; by the activity of speech 
and busy fingers; by the charm of fancy 
and imagination, and musical rhythm; and 
through the feelings stimulated by the mag- 
netic personality of the teacher? 

I carefully examined some of the written 
reproductions, and found them to be re- 
markable specimens of good work, showing 
clear ideas and real appreciation of the 
subject; and the spelling and English were 
unusual for such young children. These 
reproductions were handed in twice a 
week, and were read aloud, by turn, in 
class. 

But, after having heard the lesson taught, 
I was not surprised at the results, nor by 
the avowal that the children “enjoyed 
writing the reproductions.” And it seemed 
quite in keeping with all the rest of it to 
have individual boys and girls telling me 
in confidence that history was their 
“favorite study,” and that they “just 
loved it.”—N. E. Journal of Education. 





GOSPEL OF FRESH AIR. 


TUBERCULOSIS TALK BY DR. ROTHROCK. 





Yl interested audience gathered in 
Trinity Lutheran Chapel to hear the 
‘third of the winter course of tuberculosis 
lectures under the auspices of the local so- 
ciety that is carrying on the campaign for 
the prevention and cure of that dread dis- 
ease. The lecturer, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
was. introduced by Mayor J. P. McCaskey, 
who described him as one of the most use- 
ful of living Pennsylvanians. He referred 
to his brilliant services as scientist, ex- 
plorer, physician, botanist and humanitar- 
ian, speaking as follows: 

The gentle Griffith, addressing Queen 
Katharine, says: “ Men’s evil deeds live in 
brass, their good we write in water.” And 
Mark Antony to the populace: “The evil 





that men do lives after them, the good is 
oft interred with their bones.” It is true, 
but only in part. Where is thy work? 
What hast thou done? What heritage of 
good or evil hast thou assurred to the next 
generation and to others beyond it? Last 
evening I heard Rev. Mr. Twombley in a 
discourse upon that wonderful second com- 
mandment of the decalogue contrast the 
heredity of good with that of evil—the evil 
going on to the third and fourth generation, 
but the good to a thousand generations. 
Good work lasts, just as the influence of a 
good life lasts. We are heirs of the ages 
of thought, purpose, effort, experience, of 
the men and women who have preceded 
us—especially of the wise and good—the 
dreamers who have always toiled for, and 
been sure of, the better day to-morrow. 
Their blessed dream of a time when wrong 
and , wretchedness, disease and pain, shall 
be well-nigh driven out from among men 
now gives brighter promise than ever be- 
fore of being realized. The nineteenth 
was a century of progress unexampled in 
the world’s history, and the twentieth bids 
fair to surpass it in benefaction to the race. 

Science and religion, working apart or 
hand-in-hand, have made the world a bet- 
ter home and life a better thing for us all, 
if we will have it so. The latest of the fell 
diseases to be attacked is “the white 
plague,” that we once knew as consump- 
tion, but later by the more fitting name, 
tuberculosis. Among the earliest, most 
capable and most persistent of the men 
who have enlisted in this campaign for the 
war—which means “to their life’s end” 
—is the gentleman who will address you 
this evening, Dr. J. T. Rothrock. He or- 
ganized a fresh air sanitarium in the woods 
many years ago, has kept it up, and will tell 
us to-night some of the things that his 
wide experience approves. This many- 
sided man, naturalist, explorer, scientist, 
scholar, physician, is one of the remarkable 
men of the State. It was this quiet man 
who was sent to Alaska to make report 
upon that immense country when the 

nited States Government was thinking 
of buying it from Russia. He nearly lost 
his life on that eighteen-months’ expedition, 
but he reported favorably, and the United 
States is always to be congratulated upon 
that great bargin. I was in Colorado last 
summer, among the mountains, where, as 
botanist, he went with a Government ex- 
ploring expedition when Marshall pass was 
discovered and named. The country was 
then occupied only by the native tribes of 
Indians. 

Dr. Rothrock has for a lifetime been 
recognized as the foremost botanist in 
Pennsylvania. He is a skilful microscopist 
and amateur photographer, a fine shot, a 
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daring horseman, and a good enough sea- 
man to sail a yatch along our Atlantic 
coast and among the West Indies. He is 
equally at home in the woods and in the 
town. He has driven over all the forest 
regions of Pennsylvania, and he was for 
many years of his life in a professor’s 
chair of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Breneman, who was associated 
with him in the State College of Pennsyl- 
vania under Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, told 
me once that Dr. Rothrock could take his 
bow and arrows and live in the woods like 
an Indian, and that if he didn’t happen to 
have bow and arrow he could make them 
and still live—using them. 

He has an eye single to the public good, 
and he is one of those who have done great 
good to their fellowmen. It is to his initia- 
tive, his wise foresight, his practical busi- 
ness tact, and his well-directed energy, that 
Pennsylvania owes most of the advance 
she has made in her forestry interests— 
nearly 1,000,000 acres being now under 
control of the State. His work here is 
cumulative, and must be so through the 
generations. I have often thought that if 
I were called upon to name the one man of 
all her millions who has for the past fif- 
teen or twenty years been the most useful 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
the future importance and value of the 
work he has done as Commissioner of 
Forestry, and before and since he held 
that office, I should without hesitation name 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, whom I have the honor 
to introduce this evening for an address 
which I know will be of interest and profit 
to all of us. 


ADDRESS BY DR. ROTHROCK. 


Dr. Rothrock held the attention of his 
audience for more than an hour with a 
suggestive and instructive discussion of 
the causes of tuberculosis, and the reme- 
dies for its prevention and cure. The 
gospel of fresh air, exercise and rest was 
set forth in clear and forceful language, 
and throughout his entire discourse there 
was a note of optimism and cheer for the 
tubercular patient, who is making the brave 
fight for health and life. The salient fea- 
tures of the address may be summed up as 
follows: 

Consumption never originates without a 
germ, any more than a crop grows without 
a seed. It can be caught by one person 
from another. If these germs can be iso- 
lated or kept just where they are, the dis- 
ease will die out of itself inside of ten 
years. So, then, doctors have laid down this 
law for consumption (which, by the way, 
applies to all similar communicable dis- 
eases). Consumption can be prevented be- 
cause it is communicable and to be caught 
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must be transferred from one person to 
another. ‘ This, after all, is the one great 
problem in suppressing the disease: How to 
prevent its spread! Neither you nor I 
can do this except within the narrowest 
limits. To effect this great work requires 
the whole power of the State. It is only 
because we will not, or can not, do this, 
that the State is justified in spending the 
enormous sum that it does for the sup- 
pression of the disease. It is money well 
spent. 

Every child now knows, or may know, 
how to escape catching the disease. First 
of all, keep strong by living as much as 
possible in the open air. Several times a 
day get the old air out of the lungs by com- 
plete expiration. This is as important as, 
or even more important than, forced in- 
spiration, because, if you empty the old air 
out the new air will come in. Eat nour- 
ishing food, and enough of it, but do not 
gorge yourself with luxuries, and destroy 
your digestion. Avoid sources of con- 
tagion, such as public drinking cups and 
the like. Sleep with your windows open, 
but under sufficient clothing. Take plenty 
of exercise, but do not over-fatigue your- 
self; be sure, however, that you do not 
mistake laziness for fatigue. To be born 
tired is an unfortunate inheritance. 

Don’t spit on the sidewalk or in any 
other public place. Even if you have no 
tubercle germs to communicate to others, 
it is a wretchedly bad example. 

If one has tuberculosis, the first thing to 
do is to get out at once of the conditions 
under which the disease developed. If you 
were living indoors, then get out of doors. 
If living outdoors, see whether you have 
not been working too hard, or discover 
whether you have been eating enough good 
food. It is always in order, when you first 
discover that you have the disease, to rest 
more and eat more, providing the stomach 
will stand it, and that you eat nourishing 
food. 

For the average case of tuberculosis 
Pennsylvania is just as good a State to get 
well in as there is in the Union. Try it 
before you go to the expense of a long trip 
among strangers, who have little, if any, 
personal interest in you. I think no place 
in the State so good for out door life as 
among our mountains; but if you can’t go 
there, don’t become discouraged. Lots of 
people have been cured and lived to a good 
old age by sleeping on a back porch or in a 
back yard. Try it, if you can’t do better, 
but don’t keep up your courage by the use 
of alcoholic drink. It 1s a poor sort of 


courage under any circumstances, and is 
especially undesirable for a consumptive. 
Tobacco may be very consoling, but it is 
It costs 


not proven to be helpful as a cure. 
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money, which might be better spent in the 
purchase of eggs. 

Get rid of the idea that you need medi- 
cine, though you do need a doctor to tell 
you how to regulate your diet and to keep 
your digestion in the best possible condi- 
tion. 

The tuberculosis problem is a most im- 
portant one for the State to solve, but it 
must be met. It will involve an enormous 
expense. There is a bright lining to this 
part of the cloud. There comes a time in 
the life of every consumptive when he will 
be the better for work, if he is improving 
and promises to recover. I believe that 
it would be a good thing for the State 
and for the consumptives if to every 
sanatorium there were attached a nursery, 
where such patients could be started 
to raising forest tree seedlings for dis- 
tribution over the lands which Pennsyl- 
vania is trying to cover again with forests. 
At the least estimate there should not be 
less than 20,000,000 seedling trees planted 
each and every year. This would be light, 
healthful work for such patients. Their 
produce could be fumigated and sent safely 
where needed. 

One of the greatest gains to the con- 
sumptive, man or woman, of to-day, is the 
thought that there is hope for him or her. 
It encourages a fight for life, which is in 
itself a great gain and a promise of victory. 
—Lancaster New Era. 





HUNGER FOR HAPPINESS. 

ie was one of the happinesses of Mrs. 

Alice Freeman Palmer in her later 
years to give a day each week to helping 
in the care of certain mission play-rooms 
in Boston, where the “ little mothers,” as 
they are designated, brought the babies in 
their charge, to find such comfort and care 
as could be secured to them. If the busy 
mothers of these babies had known who it 
was that was giving her days to them— 
that it was one of the great women of the 
century, of whom President Eliot said, 
“To my mind, this career is unmatched by 
that of any other American woman ”— 
they would doubtless have thought them- 
selves unworthy to accept such service. 
We remember how the disciples of the 
Great Teacher rebuked the eager mothers 
and fathers pressing about Him for his 
blessing upon their little ones; just as that 
Teacher plead that he might receive them 
into his arms, so this later teacher, gath- 
ered to her over-flowing heart these “ little 
mothers” and the babies with them, and 
brightened and eased their days. She has 
told the story of one of these days, that I 
love to pass on to vou. Then, if each one 





of you should tell it to ten other listeners, 
and they to ten again, as in the “Lend a 
Hand” clubs, think how the light would 
spread and spread from her shining life. 

One hot summer evening she went to the 
play-rooms provided for these children of 
busy mothers, where she found many 
young girls, each holding a baby, and 
there were babies even without these young 
care-takers. She said: “ What shall I talk 
to you about this morning?” It might be 
expected that on such a morning they would 
think of the green fields, or the shaded 
woods, or the breezy seashore, that some 
country-day had left them a memory of; 
or glimpses of children from favored 
homes might have reminded them of 
pretty gowns and gay dolls, and carriage 
drives with mother and father. But none 
of these themes were suggested. She 
gently put aside as too large a subject, the 
appeal, “Talk about life!” Then up 
spoke a small, pale-faced, heavy-eyed child, 
with a great fat baby on her knee: ‘ Tell us 
how to be happy!’” It may be that this 
appeal brings us all, from youngest to old- 
est, upon common ground, and into sym- 
pathy with that company from the slums 
who, “ took up the word, and echoed, ‘ Yes, 
tell us how to be happy!’” It was almost 
more than this loving woman could bear, to 
meet the eyes of these over-weighted little 
creatures almost in their infancv bearing 
the heavy burdens of life; trying to adjust 
to the weights and chains that poverty had 
fastened upon them, the instinct of child- 
hood to be playful and careful. But the 
quick sympathy and wisdom that made her 
a trusted and beloved guide as President of 
a College, did not fail her here. Her 
mental vision easily reached to their hori- 
zon, taking in all the possibilities open to 
them. She was ready with three rules for 
their pursuit of happiness. But first she 
required of them the promise that they 
would not skip a single day—for skipping 
would be fatal. They gave her their prom- 
ise that they would not skip a single day. 

“The first rule is that you will commit 
something to memory every day, something 
good. It needn’t be much, three or four 
words will do, just a pretty bit of poem, or 
a Bible verse.” She was afraia they would 
not understand; but one little girl, with 
flashing black eyes, cried from the corner 
of the room: “I know; you want us to 
learn something we’d be glad enough to re- 
member if we went blind!” See how that 
inward eye had developed in this child of 
poverty. We would not expect clearer 
sight than this, in the kindergarten of the 
most favored. 

Then she gave them her second rule: 
“Look for something pretty every day, and 
don’t skip a day, or it won’t work—a leaf, 
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a flower, a cloud—you can find something.” 
A leaf or flower in the stifling city slums? 
Yes, there might be here and there a 
beauty-loving soul that would keep itself 
alive upon the ministry of God’s green leaf 
or beautiful flower. But the clouds, whose 
glowing tints and wondrous forms thrill us 
with their beauty—it has been discovered 
that there are little children in the narrow 
city streets whose eyes are never lifted up 
to the sky-line so far above their heads. 
She added this instruction: “Stop long 
enough before the pretty thing that you 
have spied, to say, ‘Isn’t it beautiful!’ 
Drink in every detail, and see the loveli- 
ness of it.” They promised, to a girl. I 
am sure it will interest you to hear how one 
pair of these young eyes found out the 
resources of a very scant field for beauty. 
Mrs. Palmer tells us that the following 
week, in hotter weather, if possible, as she 
was making her way along a very narrow 
street she was suddenly caught by the arm 
and heard the exclamation, “I have done 
it!” “Did what?” she asked of the tiny 
girl beside her, with the big baby asleep in 
her arms—“ What you told us to do; and 
I never skipped a day, neither,” she re- 
plied. Then the sleeping infant was de- 
posited upon the side walk (the manger, 
celebrated at Christmas time seems a 
sweeter place, does it not, for a sleeping 
baby, than a reeking mid-summer street?) 
while the sympathetic teacher heard the 
little pupil’s report. ‘“ Well,” she said, “I 
never skipped a day, but it was awful hard. 
It was all right when I could go to the 
park, but one day it rained and rained, and 
I couldn’t go out without leaving the baby, 
and I was standing at the window ’most 
crying, and I saw’’—here her little face 
brightened up with a radiant smile—“I 
saw a sparrow taking a bath in the gutter 
that goes around the top of the house, and 
he had on a black necktie and he was so 
handsome! Then there was another day,” 
she went on, “and I thought I should have 
to skip it sure. There wasn’t another 
thing to look at in the house. ... I was feel- 
ing terrible, when ”—here the most radiant 
look came to her face—“I saw the baby’s 
hair! Yes, a little bit of sun came in at 
the window and I saw his hair, and I[’ll 
never be lonesome any more.” Need we 
pity the poverty of her resources, this 
child of the poor who came to see as Titian 
saw; whose clearness and directness of 
sight were akin to his who said: “ Behold 
the lilies of the field!” ? 

The third rule, Mrs. Palmer feared would 
seem very hard to them—such tiny chil- 
dren. She said: “My third rule is—now 
mind, don’t skip a single day—Do some- 
thing for somebody every single day.” 
And their response was, “ Oh, that’s easy !” 
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That was their life. They were trained, 
these little creatures, to make the baby their 
first thought; and errands for the tired 
mother must be their play. It may be that 
fate was kinder to these little ones than 
we know, making it the very alphabet of 
their lives, that the hunger for happiness 
finds its satisfaction in what we do for 
others. \ 

This bit of modern gospel lacks the 
stately measure of Hebrew psalmody, sing- 
ing the praises of the Lord. It makes no 
mention of the heroes of the past, nor ‘the 
wisdom of the sages. It may be that you 
miss from it that atmosphere which we feel 
is befitting the exercises of the Sabbath 
day. To me, its simplicity and its sweet- 
ness are wholly in accord with the gospel 
that records the life and teachings of Jesus. 
His Sabbath service was sometimes in the 
Temple, it is true; it was also in the fields, 
and beside the sea, that he taught his dis- 
ciples. To him, all time was holy time; the 
humble homes in which he ministered had 
the sanctity of the temple; to him there 
was no place where God was not. In this 
bit of modern gospel, it is not the noble 
woman only who is the teacher—how 
beautifully is her wisdom supplemented by 
that of the little child who had discovered 
what college students and gray-haired men 
and women sometimes miss—that the treas- 
ures of thought which we are to lay up in 
memory, are those things which would | 
satisfy us if we were “to go blind.” 

When I read of these little ones search- 
ing for scraps and crumbs of beauty to 
satisfy their hunger for happiness—thank- 
ful for the sparrow’s decorated throat, and 
for the gleaming threads of gold in the 
baby’s hair, I thought, “ What are we that 
our lot should be cast in a perpetual feast 
of beauty!” There is not one of this com- 
pany, probably, but lives under the broad 
sky, an ever-changing panorama; and has 
the constant ministry of the fields and flow- 
ers and trees. Not one of this company 
probably, ever exhausts the resources of 
beauty close about him; and if these lose 
the freshness of their joy for him, the 
nearby city has its treasure-house of, art 
that will never fail this hunger. 

Alice Freeman Palmer’s third rule for 
satisfying the hunger for happiness, is add- 
ing itself year by year to the world’s state- 
ment of religious belief. For centuries 
the dogmas of the church have been re- 
cited and sung as the one way along which 
happiness lies. The Church has been so 
sure that its was the only way, that it has 
assumed the responsibility of excommun- 
icating those who came to have a broader 
view of the “wideness of God’s mercy ;” 
and of persecuting to the death such as 
could not accept its hard and fast lines of 
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separation. The Church is in undisturbed 
possession of its inherited bounds, and 
should be undisturbed; but the world, with 
its patient scientific study, and its deep re- 
searches into the laws of mental action, has 
come into its own conscious inheritance of 
close kinship with God; and of freedom to 
think his thoughts after him; and of privi- 
lege to give expression to its highest ideals 
of the Divine. Just as the life of God is 
not lived unto himself, but is the life of all 
that lives, so must human life follow most 
closely the Divine, as it lives not unto itself, 
but pours itself out that others may have 
life more abundantly. Immature life, 
whether it be in youth or age, may find 
itself filling its own horizon; but the pur- 
pose of our years is so to broaden our hori- 
zon that we cannot fill it with ourselves. 
There is that in the college course which 
broadens and deepens and enriches, so that 
the world looks more and more to its young 
men and women, to be the vitality of the 
church; and, living beyond the limits of 
their own lives, to “ do something for some- 
body, every single day.” It may come to 
this, that such as the world depends upon to 
“help those who cannot help again” will 
forget mostly about their own happiness— 
will certainly have little time for stopping 
to consider whether they are happy enough 
—may even have precious surprises of 
happiness along the way. We may believe 
that such as these will have moments of up- 
lifted consciousness that will reveal to them 
the blessedness of life rooted in God; the 
possibility of realizing as our Elder 
Brother did—“I and my Father are one.” 
—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TRAGEDY OF THE FOREST. 


SOME years ago three American hunters 

were working back through Uganda. 
The rainy season was close at hand—a time 
when all wild animals are more restless 
and suspicious—and their luck had not 
been good. They were anxious to get back 
to the coast before the rains came on, for 
one of their number, a Westerner called 
Rogers, was suffering with malaria, and 
was in. no shape to stand the added hard- 
ships of the winter. The leader of the 
party was a man named Rector, who had 
hunted in Africa before, and had won a 
reputation for the sheer, beautiful, cold 
nerve he had shown on certain previous 
occasions in encounters first with a 
wounded lion, and later with a buffalo bull 
that had turned at bay. The third of the 
trio was a New York physician, who was 
supposéd to be recuperating from a break- 
down, and in reality was working harder 
than he had ever done in his life. 








One Sunday evening the party made 
camp under a mopani tree. The cook they 
had brought along had died the day before 
of fever, so the hunters took turns at his 
work. That night it was Rector’s turn. 
It was chilly, and the others sat around the 
fire in their coats; but Rector laid his aside 
while he cleaned a brace of birds that had 
been shot for supper. Farther off, the 
blacks were huddled around their own fire 
in their shapeless wrappings, finishing the 
last of the rations. Rector, his sleeves 
rolled to his elbows, a half-plucked bird in 
one hand and a knife in the other, suddenly 
called across to the physician: 

“Doc, will you get the ammonia from the 
medicine chest? I think I’ve got a bite, 
although I didn’t see the beggar that did it.” 

On examination two faint red spots, 
close together and very small, showed on 
his left arm below the elbow; around 
them the flesh was slightly inflamed. He 
had found no insect on his skin, neither 
had he any idea when he had been bitten. 
The ammonia was applied, giving a sharp 
momentary pain, and Rector pulled down 
his sleeves and went on with his prepara- 
tions. 

By the time the birds were grilling, the 
arm was paining him intensely, and he real- 
ized that something drastic must be done. 
It was swelling rapidly, and the flesh 
around the punctures was discolored as 
though from a bruise. Soon he began to 
complain of red-hot pains shooting up the 
arm to the shoulder; and within the hour, 
in spite of the evening chill, he was sweat- 
ing from head to foot. The doctor recog- 
nized the symptoms. 

“Man dear, you’re poisoned!” he said 
bluntly. “I’ve tried everything I’ve got, 
but I don’t know what it is I’m fighting 
against. There’s only one‘thing more I 
can do—pour all the whiskey in camp into 
you and see if we can’t drown it out of you. 

“No!” said Rector through his teeth. 
“Cut the arm off at the shoulder—and for 
God’s sake, do it quick!” 

They did it; and because other means 


were not at hand, they seared the stump | 


with fire, in the native fashion, to stop the 
bleeding. Through it all Rector sat, livid 
and steady, keeping himself in hand with 
that wonderful nerve of his that not even 
the agony of saw and flame could shake. 
He fainted when they were through with 
him, but the whiskey that they gave him 
brought him around. All they could give 
him, however, never went to his head, and 
this in itself was a bad sign. 

But they had not done their work quite 
soon enough. The poison spread, so 
swiftly that it was a thing to marvel at, 
until limbs and trunk were black and 
swollen out of all human semblance. Even 
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then the man’s nerve dominated them. He 
said—his voice controlled and coherent by 
what effort they could only guess: 

“ Boys, there’s only one thing you can do 
for me. I can’t stand this much longer— 
and it may last for hours; there’s no know- 
ing. You don’t want to see me twisting 
and screaming here like a poisoned rat, do 
you? Then for God’s sake put a bullet in 
me now, and let me go while I can die 
decently, won’t you?” 

In telling the story later, Rogers said: 

“Tt wouldn’t have seemed quite so hor- 
rible, somehow, if the poor chap himself 
hadn’t been so steady. But the contrast 
between that quiet voice of his—as quiet, 
almost, as though he were offering you a 
cigar—and the sight of him—Lord, if I 
could ever forget it! I couldn’t stand for 
it at first—it seemed so like shooting him 
down in cold blood; I believe I even said to 
wait a while; but the doctor, who knew 
better than I what was coming, took his 
revolver out of his belt and put it on the 
ground between us. 

To the day of his death neither man will 
tell who fired the shot. They buried their 
comrade next morning, on the spot, because 
there was nothing else to do; and Rogers, 
half dead with fever, and beside himself 
with the horror of the night, and therefore 
never thinking of how far his words might 
prove adequate to the occasion, could only 
repeat over and over: 

“And he never knew what bit him—he 
never even knew what bit him !”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 





THE HUMAN HAND. 





O animal or bird can endure the ex- 
tremes of climate like man or is at 
home in so many different parts of the 
world. A dog, it is true, will follow man 
anywhere, but only when food and shelter 
are provided. Nor can any other creature 
subsist on such a variety of food as man 
can digest. He flourishes on roots, herbs, 
grubs, insects, fruits or fish, on which flesh 
eating animals would starve, or he is 
equally pleased with animal and bird flesh 
on which herbivorous animals would starve. 
He can pick nuts with the monkey, catch 
fish with the otter, dig roots with the wild 
pig, eat ant’s eggs with the ant eater and 
grasshoppers with the snake. 

And all this is due to man’s hand. Be- 
cause his hand could grasp a stone or a 
club man rose on his hind legs and walked 
and talked. His hand is the most wonder- 
ful of all tools. It twists like a monkey 
wrench, hangs on like a grappling hook, 
cracks like a nutcracker, picks like tweez- 


OLD MAN’S COMMENCEMENT. 
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ers, tears like forceps, grubs like a gopher. 
This brings us to the first great lesson 
of health and common sense. Man owes 
all to his hand. Train the child’s hand, 
then answer the questions that the brain, 
which the hand builds, will ask, and you 
have true education—education at its best. 
Give children every kind of hand work that 
their play instincts call for—and their 
play instincts are the deepest and most 
useful in their nature—and then brain 
development will follow as naturally as the 
night follows day. 





THE OLD MAN’S COMMENCEMENT. 





“You say you are going to stop at Law- 
son?” asked the old man. 

“Yes, going down there for a day or two,” 
replied the millionaire. 

“Are you acquainted there?” inquired the 
old man. 

“No, not much. Have not been there 
for a good many years. You see, I endowed 
a University there a few years ago, and 
nothing would do but I must come down and 
deliver an address at this commencement.” 

“Have they a University?” asked the old 
man, eagerly. 

“Yes. Quite a school, too, I guess. Nearly 
three million endowment and over a thousand 
students, I believe.” 

“Tt has been over thirty years since I 
was in Lawson. I tried to found a college 
there, but it failed.” And the old man sighed 
regretfully. 

“You did?” and the millionaire sat up in’ 
astonishment, “and is your name Lathrop?” 

“Y-e-s,” admitted the old man, hesitatingly. 
He moved uneasily in his seat. Perhaps the 
pushing business man held some of the old 
accounts against him. 

“And are you, too, going to Lawson?” 
asked the millionaire. 

“Yes,” he said, with show of eagerness, 
“T thought I would go back once more and 
see the old place, but—I—I—I don’t want to 
be known. You will not mention my name, 
please.” 

The other was silent. The old man leaned 
his head against the pane, that he might catch 
the first glimpse of the town of his boyhood. 
His clothes were rusty with age. His hair 
was thin and gray. In his sensitive face were 
deep lines of suffering, marks of poverty and 
disappointment. 

“A refined, scholarly old man, a tender- 
hearted dreamer, that the world has handled 
roughly,” thought his companion, as he stud- 
ied the old man’s face. 

“Well, here we are,” said the millionaire 
rising as the train pulled into the station. 
You must come up to the University to-night. 
This is my evening, you know, and my wife 
says my address will be worth hearing,” he 
added, laughing. 

“Yes, yes, I will come,” answered the old 
man, absent-mindedly. 

It was not the old town of thirty years ago. 
Pavements, street cars, electric lights, and 
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many other wonderful improvements, time had 
brought, but the old man noticed them not. 
He walked rapidly down South Street as one 
in a dream, straight on until he came out of 
the city at the foot of old College Hill. He 
paused for breath and looked around. The 
straggling skirts of the town then reached to 
the foot of the hill, but now had gone farther. 
Slowly the old man climbed the gentle slope, 
for the walk had been long and he was not so 
strong as he had been when he had last 
mounted that hill. 

Yes, it was the same, all but the buildings— 
his buildings—they were gone. Only here and 
there an old foundation stone, broken and 
crumbling, remained. There was the old 
corner stone yet. How well he remembered 
it! What a proud day it was when it was 
laid! He sat down upon it and looked about 
him. The same landscape! more houses, but 
the same rolling fields, and, far away to the 
south, the river. And there on the hill to 
the east stood the great University; five mag- 
nificent buildings in the central group, and 
many smaller ones around them. How grand 
it looked! Even the red brick walls glowed 
in the mellow evening light, and the windows 
were ablaze with the glory of the last rays 
of the setting sun. The beautiful grounds 
were alive with people, visitors, and students, 
grouped together, inspecting the buildings or 
promenading along the walks; and every few 
minutes came the ringing sound of some stir- 
ing college yell. There it was, the fair dream 
of his life in every detail, just as he had 
dreamed it a thousand times. But alas! It 
was on another hill; the work of another man. 

He could look no longer. Turning toward 
the west, he leaned forward, wearily resting 
his head on his hands, and in the gathering 
darkness lived over the days when his dream 
was alive with hope. 

It had been Lathrop’s ambition from child- 
hood to do some great work for his fellowmen. 
All his plans and dreams had been to win the 
love of the people by doing them some great 
service. He inherited quite a fortune, with 
which he planned to found a college. In this 
way he would bless his fellowman and win 
the love of generations yet to come. 

He put all his money, ten years of unceas- 
ing labor, his hope and love, everything he 
had, into this college. It failed; the buildings 
were sold under mortgage; every cent was 
swept away, and he was left heavily in debt. 
His creditors persecuted and abused him; the 
people—some pitied, others laughed at what 
they called his folly. 

Oh, it was bitter when that dream died! 
It had been bitter ever since. He had never 
arisen from that defeat. Now, old and poor; 
homeless and hopeless, he had come back to 
see once more the spot where his cherished 
hopes had been built and buried. 

The old man arose; it was dark; the scat- 
tered stones about him shone white in the 
pale starlight. “The graveyard of all my 
past,” he sighed. “ Yes, it has been a failure, 
all my useless life. And I did so long to do 
something for my fellowmen, but now it is all 
over, I have failed, failed!” He remembered 


his promise to the stranger and crossed over 
to the University. 





The great auditorium was already filled, 
but the usher took him to a seat which seemed 
to have been reserved. It was a good place 
where he could hear and see, but would be 
out of the way of much notice. He was glad 
of this, for he was sensitive about his shabby 
clothes. It was a splendid assembly—hun- 
dreds of happy faces, the flash of bright colors, 
and the music of laughter. In the center of 
the group of distinguished guests on the 
rostrum sat the millionaire. After an effec- 
tive introductory speech, the President intro- 
duced “Mr. LaCross, the founder and gen- 
erous benefactor of the Lawson University.” 
There was tremendous cheering, and above it 
all again and again rang out the wild, glad 
college yell. } 

Mr. LaCross was a strong-looking man, with 
a clean, honest face. He was not past middle 
life, and he proved to be as good an orator 
as he had been a money-maker. When his 
address was finished, amid a roar of applause, 
he laid down his manuscript, but did not take 
his seat. After the cheering had subsided, 
he said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, that is my address; 
but now I have a story to tell. It is a new 
story—it has never been told before.” 

A hush came over the audience, for some- 
thing told them it was to be a heart-story. 

“Thirty years ago last winter I was here in 
your town—a beggar—a lad of eight, the 
meanest, most worthless boy that ever walked 
your streets. Left an orphan at four, I ran 
away at six and turned beggar. The fall I 
came here I had poor luck. Winter came early 
and was cruelly cold. I could not beg enough 
to pay the rent on my wretched lodging-place. 
One day in midwinter, it was the fifteenth of 
January, I was turned out. I think it was 
the coldest day I have ever seen. All day I 
begged, but met only rebuffs. When night 
came I was slowly freezing. They ran me out 
of the hotel office and kicked me out of the 
saloon where I tried to warm. The stores 
were closed. The streets were deserted. My 
old shoes had let in the snow, which had 
melted and then frozen around my feet. Five 


‘cents’ worth of bread was all the food I had 


had in three days. I had just given up when 
I saw a well-dressed young man hurrying 
down the other side. I got across the street 
someway and asked him for a quarter. He 
stopped and looked at me kindly. ‘ Poor chap,’ 
he said, ‘I haven’t a cent. I am poorer than 
you; but come with me and we will see what 
can be done.’ He hurried me along the street 
up to his room, the finest place I had ever 
seen. Oh, the warmth of that fire! I can 
feel it yet. He got me some food and put 
me into a suit of dry clothes. I did not know 
much of heaven then, but since I have often 
thought it will be to the weary soul something 
like that room was to a freezing, hungry waif 
that night. After I was comfortable, we sat 
and conversed by the light of the stove. He 
talked to me as thought I was a man and a 
friend; told me how he had been trying to 
start a college and had failed; how he had lost 
picid cent and was thousands of dollars in 
ebt. 

“He made me a bed on the carpet by the 
stove, and just before we went to sleep he 
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said a prayer for me. I did not know what 
it meant then, but I remembered every word, 
and during the last thirty years I have said it 
over and over hundreds of times. Next 
morning he gave me one of his coats, big and 
warm, and shook hands, saying he hoped some 
day I would be a great man.” 

Here the speaker paused. The old man was 
leaning forward on the back of the seat in 
front, his face pale, but his eyes had grown 
bright as he drank in the story the millionaire 
was telling. 

“Everything I have, everything I am,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “I owe to that man. This 
University, which you say I founded, was 
founded by him, in the heart of the boy, that 
bitter winter night, for it was then I vowed 
to build that college for him. And now, here 
in our midst we have that man—the true 
founder of Lawson College,” said the speaker, 
as he turned toward the old man, who sat 
| nie with the tears running down his 
ace. 

With one impulse the audience arose and 
passed toward the old man in shabby clothes. 
There was no cheering. Even the gallery was 
still, LaCross and the President were the 
first to reach him, and as they each took a 
thin hand in theirs, a face turned toward them 
that was glorified by the light breaking over it. 

“T never thought it would end like this!” 
he cried. And then as the cheers broke forth 
and the college yells rang out, the millionaire 
threw an arm in a slightly protecting way 
over the shoulder of his companion, even as 
his own face glowed with enthusiasm. . 

“God bless the lads!” he cried. But the 
older man only murmured, “I never thought 
it would end like this!”—Young Peoples’ 
Weekly. 





ELECTRICITY FROM SUN. 


Bases! he has successfuly solved the 

problem of storing up the sun’s rays 
and converting them into electrical energy 
is the claim made by a Boston inventor, 
says the New York Herald. 

He is George S. Cove, and he demon- 
strates the success of his invention by light- 
ing his workshop, at No. 486 Somerville 
avenue, Somervilie, with electricity gener- 
ated from a simple apparatus on the roof. 

Cove’s invention will be known as the 
“solar electric generator,’ and he says it 
can be built at a cost of $100 each. It 
consists of a framework to be placed in an 
opening where it will receive the direct 
rays of the sun. Short plugs of metal 
composition are set into this frame. There 
are 976 plugs. Filled in around these plugs 
is a body of heat-absorbing material. The 
difference of the temperature of the two 


‘ends of the metal plugs, one being in the 


sun, the other in the open with a circula- 
tion of air around it, generates the current 
of electricity. 

If the sun goes under a cloud an auto- 
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matic cutout breaks the circuit between the 
generator and batteries. The device is 
thus entirely automatic. When the sun 
sets at night it automatically shuts off the 
storage battery and begins again in the 
morning. This machine generates through 
a day of sunshine enough electricity to light 
five lights of 20 candle-power each, to last 
from three to four days of continuous 
lighting. 





ON BEHALF OF OUR BOYS. 





BY A. H. FORMAN. 


“And the friends of thy boyhood—the boy- 
hood of wonder and hope, 
Present promise and wealth of the future be- 
yond the eye’s scope.” 


Just as Mr. Browning had a vivid hope 
and trust in man, so he had a wonderful 
heart for the boy. “The boyhood of won- 
der and hope.” How these words flash a 
gleam of this poet’s soul. He discerned in 
the child mind the golden seeds of promise 
—the future man of honor, truth, and wis- 
dom. To Browning the boy, whether 
cradled in poverty or in wealth, was the 
crowning creation of the living God. 

This poet’s great heart for the boy 
bears a lesson for teachers. Because it 
seems impossible to teach John arithmetic, 
it does not follow that John is dull. Such 
a conclusion is ignorance. It is the es- 
sence of ignorance. Through some win- 
dow of his soul the light of heaven is shin- 
ing. Somewhere behind his boyish eyes is 
imprisoned a spirit that in its manhood 
might cause its one-time teacher to blush 
with regret. 

This view of the boy may be poetic. It 
is, however, the view that accords with the 
divine law. It is the contemplation, not 
of the letter, but of the spirit. It is not 
the problem in arithmetic but the principle 
shining through it. Of all the precious 
instincts enshrined in the human soul, lib- 
erty is the most sacred and the most potent. 
And the true function of the public school 
is to cherish the liberty of the child and to 
set before it the noblest ideals of useful- 
ness. 

Yes, call this, if we desire, the poetic 
view of the boy. But, after all, it is the 
enly view that can help him to think, to 
do, to live. The right ideal cherished, the 
noble impulse given—these are the springs 
of useful deeds. The world’s martyrs of 
religious and civil liebrty were swept to 
their death and their glory by irresistible 
ideals, invoked by truth. So let us, in a 
larger measure, consider the boy as the 
child of God. Let us not frost his nature 
just because he fails to grasp the principles 
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of grammar or the dead facts of history. 
Is the boy of less consideration just be- 
cause endowed with only a few talents or 
even one talent? For all we know the one- 
talented boy that is passed over in the 
school room to-day may be a necessary 
light on the dark problem of to-morrow. 





A LESSON OF TRUST. 


- was typhoid fever to begin with, but 
the delirium took on a strange form. 
The patient had rational hours, but delu- 
sions were persistent, and they mingled 
strangely with entirely normal processes of 
the mind. A strong, middle-aged business 
man, and head of a large concern, the suf- 
ferer found helplessness hard to reckon 
with, and he chafed under the limitations 
of his confinement. The business itself 
did not greatly worry him; he had placed 
that in the hands of his managers in the 
early part of his sickness, and had so 
ordered his affairs that he was measurably 
content to let them go till he should be well 
again. 

It was not so with the conditions created 
by his delirium. These phantoms of the 
night troubled his mind by day, and the 
physician began to fear a greatly retarded 
recovery, and perhaps a permanent affection 
of the mind. It was then that he learned 
a lesson of trust. 

One of the sick man’s delusions was that 
he was in distant places. One day he 
woke in California, another at Old Point 
Comfort, and still again he was in the hills 
of North Carolina, where he had once 
spent some weeks in the woods.. 

His wife and the nurse and the doctor 
all reasoned him into silence in this matter. 
They said, “ This is your own room. Do 
you not see the familiar furniture? And 
look, this is your daughter’s room across 
from yours, and this is your own house.” 
He was silent, but unconvinced. 

Each day there called to see him his next- 
door neighbor, a business man, a rival in 
trade, but a man of undoubted Christian 
character and business probitv. To him 
the patient confided his suspicions. 

“Tt’s good of you to come so far to see 
me,” said the sick man. 

“Oh, that is nothing,” said his neighbor. 
“T had occasion to come not far from here 
to-day on business for myself, and I called.” 

“T’m troubled about being here,” said the 
sick man. “I know they think they are 
doing it for my good, but think of the ex- 
pense! They take me all over the country, 
and take all this furniture with them; and 
wherever they go, they fit things up just as 
they are at home, and I know my business 
won't stand this expense. 








“They ail lie to me. They think they 
must, I suppose. They tell me I’m at home, 
when I know better. And just to think of 
the bills that are running up! I’ve made 
some estimates; I know what things cost. 
I’ve made up my mind that this has to be 
an expensive experience, but, man, I shall 
be a bankrupt at this rate!” 

“Would you like to have me look into 
the matter?” asked his friend. 

“T wish you would. Don’t tell my’ wife 
that I suspect her; it would break her 
heart. But look the matter up and report 
to me.” 

“T’ll see to it. I’ll be back home in a day 
or two, and will look the whole matter up 
and let you know.” 

That night the sick man slept; and when 
he woke, in still another place, as he be- 
lieved, he still felt assurance that his 
friend would attend to matters. The call 
of the friend that afternoon was a comfort. 

“Yes, my business brought me to this 
vicinity,” said he. And he added that he 
had made some preliminary inquiries, and 
thought matters were not in any very seri- 
ous way. 

Day by day, when the gradually lessened 
inquiry was made, he brought the word that 
things seemed to be working out well, and 
that there was no occasion to worry. 

One day, when convalescence had fairly 
set in, and the sick man was able to look 
back and assure himself that he now saw 
things in their right relations, he thanked 
his friend for the hundredth time that with- 
out arguing or deception he had taken the 
burden off his mind. Then he added, 
“T’ve had a good deal of time to think, 
and I have learned a number of lessons and 
made some plans. I have begun to wonder 


if I couldn’t learn to trust God in some- . 


thing of the same way—without question- 
ing and without requiring.details; just trust 
in His wisdom and goodness.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 





BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 





H, never mind, Katy! never mind the 
sneers of your ladyfied cousin, sit- 

ting by the window, toying with the last 
novel; come here and let me see your 
hands. Nay, do not try to hide them under 
your apron, if they are red and rough. 
Come, sit here beside me, my dear, and we 
will have a little talk about beautiful hands. 
Now you need not offer one excuse; I 
know all about it. You cannot always stop 
to put on gloves when your mother is in a 
hurry for a few chips, or a stick or two of 
wood. I know you rub them with glycerine 
at night, but that will not always keep them 
smooth, and you wash them with meal or 
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with boiled potato, but it will not make them 
always look white; nevertheless, they may 
be beautiful hands for all that. 

Let me see. Are they industrious hands? 
Do they always find something to do for 
themselves or others? Are they dutiful 
hands? Are they always ready to do 
father’s wishes and mother’s bidding? 
Are they discreet hands? Do they always 
do that which is right and becoming? Are 
they bountiful hands? Are they always 
ready to give to the needy and the desti- 
tute? Are they clean hands? Do they 
never perform a sly or a mean action? 
Are they loving hands? Do they often 
reach out to caress the dear ones around 
them? Ah, my darling! your hands may 
not be lily white; you may not wrap them 
with kid, and anoint them with idleness; 
still they may be beautiful with a thousand 
graces poured over them from a pure mind 
and loving heart. God has given you these 
hands, my child, for unnumbered useful 
purposes. With them you can bless your- 
self and all about you. It were a sin and 
a shame, then, to keep them idle to be 
looked at. Never let another tear come 
into your eyes when anyone is so thought- 
less as to ridicule the roughness of your 
hands. Never be ashamed of the signs of 
toil upon them; they are evidences of your 
usefulness; they are some of the marks 
which, in the sight of good men, make you 
truly beautiful —Selected. 


~~ 


WORDS THAT LIVE. 
‘| res years ago, come this Christ- 
mastide, there appeared in the Scrib- 
ner pages a paper that has fairly won its 
place in our permanent literature, and that 
has borne, through the lapsing years, a 
message of courage and cheer to many a 
human heart, says an editorial writer in 
that magazine. “A Christmas Sermon” 
was the last of the series of “ end-papers ” 
that, during the year 1888, Robert Louis 
Stevenson contributed to this magazine, 
and he conceived it in a valedictory spirit, 
thinking only at the time of the conclu- 
sion of his 12-months’ task, though in 
point of fact, its composition coinciding 
with his departure from these shores, it 
may well be taken as a farewell message 
to a land where its author had experi- 
enced much kindness and for which in 
turn he cherished a hearty affection. Far 
outreaching, however, any such geograph- 
ical limitations, it embodies for all mankind 
a message of high spiritual significance— 
the serious conclusions of a serious son of 
a serious race and as such it has appealed 
to all kinds and conditions of men. 











WORDS THAT LIVE. 





“To be honest, to be kind—to earn a 
little and to spend a little less, to make 
upon the whole a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce when that shall be 
necessary and not be embittered, to keep 
a few friends but these without capitula- 
tion—above all, on the same grim condi- 
tion, to keep friends with himself—here is 
a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.” 

Acknowledging the grim condition and 
the necessity of both fortitude and delicacy, 
does not this suffice to engender that hope, 
springing eternal, which constitutes the in- 
centive and the reward of life? Evidently 
these words have been so taken, and have 
been graven in characters more enduring 
than those of the San Francisco monument 
in the hearts of those who guard “the 
glimmering hope that perhaps we do better 
than we think.” The enduring mark of 
enduring literature, the fitting words mar- 
ried to the fitting thought, place the 
“Christmas Sermon” high among the 
works of one whose art was as his life, 
one of gallant endeavor; who in both re- 
spects often builded better than he knew, 
and also consistently and bravely acted up 
to the gospel he preached in “ Aés Triplex,” 





THE SCHOOLMA’AM AT THE HELM. 





BY JACOB A. RIIS. 





Eacu generation sees the rush away 
from the land grow, sees the cities swell, 
sees character and individuality struggling 
with heavier odds. When I watch the 
seas rising and the clouds threatening I 
think of the schoolma’am at the helm and 
am glad. Laugh if you will; I am content. 
While she is there we are safe. In a very 
real way the teacher is, must be, both 
mother and home to too many of her chil- 
dren. Could any pay reward the weary 
lives I have seen literally worn out in the 
service of stricken humanity in the slums 
of my own city—worn to the raw, day by 
day, with never a word betraying the toil 
and suffering; with the brave, patient smile 
ever there to cheer and help? I am think- 
ing now of one Christmas festival in a 
ragged school, and of the sweet-faced 
teacher at the piano, with the children 
clustering around her singing their glad 
songs. None of them knew that she had 
come from the death-bed of .her only sister, 
who was breathing her life out while she 
played and sang with breaking heart, hid- 
ing her pain with a smile lest she sadden 
the children’s joy. Pay? I would have 
every teacher who is worthy the name of 
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teacher—and there should never be any 
other—paid enough to put her ever and for 
good beyond need of care; and when her 
years of service were over, I would have 
her rank as pensioner upon the community ! 
—nay, not bounty, but undying gratitude— 
ranking at least with those who guard it 
against peril from fire and from violence. 


—> 


THE CAT OF THE AIR. 


Gentlemen of the unique Order of Amer- 
ican Owls, we bid you welcome to Lan- 
caster. It is an old town, for this Won- 
derland of the Western World—and owls 
have a hereditary liking for old haunts 
with an air of the past lingering about 





them. We make little claim, however, to | 


“the quiet that crawls ’round the walls as 
you gaze,” nor have we any retreats where 
the old-fashioned bird of Wisdom would 
find a home after his heart’s desire. 

The owl is an odd fish, just as the Irish- 
man’s snake is a “queer bird.” He bites 
hard and claws without mercy, and this is 
nothing against him. You like a man that 
has “bite” in him, though you don’t want 
him to bite often or all the time—so you 
respect the owl. He is a good stayer, 
whether on the perch or with his prey. 
His flight is noiseless—he makes no fuss 
about it. He is not a bird of pursuit, but, 
with sagacity and shrewdness, simply goes 
where he thinks things may happen, looks 
and listens, and takes his prey by surprise. 

The owl is carnivorous, his menu simple 
and fetching. Mice and moles, rats and 
squirrels are for him always in season, and 
he wants plenty of them. The former he 
takes down at a gulp, not making “two 
bites of a cherry.” The latter he tears to 
pieces with his powerful claws and beak, 
and they are gone. You never saw a blue- 
blooded owl of the old regime that cared a 
straw for an oyster cocktail, or would give 
a cent for an ambrosial Indian muffin, a 
dish of grape-nuts, or a shredded wheat 
biscuit smothered in buttermilk. Down 
goes the mouse, and what is indigestible of 
hair and skeleton is later ejected from the 
stomach as a large oblong pellet. These 
we often found when a boy under the big 
arbor-vitae trees that grew in those days in 
the Lancaster Cemetery, which were favor- 
ite owl-roosts because of their dense shade. 
It was interesting to break them up care- 
fully and to note the white skeleton of 
mouse or mole in its covering of close- 
pressed hair or fur. 

The owl provides well for his family. 
He forages widely to keep his lusty off- 
spring in supplies until they can leave the 
home nest to shift for themselves; and the 





owlet is credited with a voracious appetite. 
This voracity of the downy, monkey-faced 
thing is,so great that, if he can get them, 
he will eat his weight in mice every day, 
and, like Oliver Twist, call for “more.” A 
hungry owl was tested with eight mice at 
a stretch, and not.long after was ready for 
four more. Disturb this half-grown 
youngster in his nest at your peril. He is 
always ready for a fight. It is an undying 
instinct. Over he goes on his back, grips 
your claws with his, and then “he has you 
for fair.’ And when he gets his hooks in 
he’s worse than burdock burs in the fall. 
You get him pried off after a time and have 
learned something. 

The owl prefers to do no work in the 
daytime, or as little as possible when the 
sun is abroad in the heavens. If you have 
regard for his wishes you will let him doze 
and dream in the dusky shadows. What 
thoughtless country lad, te whom the old 
barn owl will never cease to be a pleasant 
memory, has not disturbed the quiet of his 
lonely perch, and sent him plumping into 
things that the pigeons and the swallows 
always missed. It is never kindly done, 
for he is not built either for flight or for 
work by day. 

But he is a terror by night. He always 
carries his magic ear-trumpet with him, 
and his perfect self-adjusting night lenses 
for distant vision. His accurate calcula- 
tion of distance and chances, his sure touch, 
and his merciless claws are things to be 
wondered at. When he goes after the 
mouse or the rat, those hereditary outlaws, 
or the mole and the squirrel, he gets them. 
Puss does her work well on terra firma, 
where at night she is a mere prowling beast 
of prey. But in the value of the work 
done, she is no match for the owl, the cat 


‘of the air. He belongs, of choice and 


permanently, to the night force of the po- 
lice department of Nature. Here he is, 
perhaps, without a rival the wide world 
over. When on duty in the late evening 
or before the dawn, his times of greatest 
vigilance, or at other hours of the night 
when he needs to be abroad, his nippers 
are quick and sure and never let go. His 
wings are swift, his claws are ready, and 
his drop is death. It would be difficult to 
name a more useful bird in a farming 
country, and it deserves the fullest protec- 
tion. But man is often its worst enemy. 
The owl is a cosmopolitan, a citizen of 
the world, found in all climates and in all 
lands. He stands in some places an aristo- 
crat in height, two feet and over; in others 
he is the merest dwarf, but an owl just the 
same. He was not built for sunshine, and 
he goes about, even by night, hooting his 
contempt for sublunary things. Put him 
on the scales, and you, in turn, hoot at him 
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as a fraud—his soft, fluffy plumage giving 
him a look of weight that he does not have. 
But Darius of old, and many another since 
his day, and in our own, repeats the 
story of the owl—“ weighed in the balances 
and found wanting.” 

They say the eagle is the king of birds, 
and, with a fighting chance in the daytime, 
it is no doubt true. But at night it is dif- 
ferent. A gentleman of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, had a large enclosure for birds, and 
among them a baldheaded American eagle. 
One day he put into this enclosure a horned 
owl. The next morning the eagle was 
dead, killed during the night, and the owl 
sat upon his perch quiet and thoughtful— 
with not a word to say about it. Long live 
the American owl. 

Yours is the American Order of Owls. 
To your sedate brotherhood of the large 
eye and the quick ear, here assembled, we 
bid most hearty welcome. We trust that 
you may all return to your respective 
homes, after visiting this hospitable nest, 
feeling that your brief stay in our midst 
has not been unprofitable. You are a 
social and beneficial order, mutually help- 
ful in sickness, accident and death. More 
than the wisdom of the owl is in it. None 
are more truly wise than they who “love 
their neighbors as themselves.” We greet 
the Owls of Pennsylvania, and bid you a 
hearty welcome to Lancaster—From Ad- 
dress of Mayor McCaskey, April 209, to 
the “ American Owls.” 


WEALTH FROM THE SOIL. 





I* the last analysis all visible wealth 
comes from the soil. To be sure there 
are other forms of wealth and the latter 
are the most important, as they give rise 
to the energies which produce material 
forms, but we think of wealth and pros- 
perity as dependent on the earth and we 
are quite correct. What we get from the 
soil is pure gain. This year the agri- 
cultural products of the country have an 
estimated farm selling value of over seven 
billion dollars. It is true that most of 
this is material of a transitory nature. The 
food is soon digested, the woolen and cotton 
garments soon wear out, but these forms 
of wealth are essential to the existence of 
the race. We know by experience that 
upon the size of the crops depends our pros- 
perity to a very large degree. 

But this is not all that comes from the 
soil. Last year in this country there were 
taken from the earth, metals, minerals and 
the like of a total value slightly less than 
two billion dollars. Beside the agricultural 
wealth this may seem small, but there is this 


WEALTH FROM THE SOIL. 





to be remembered—that the mineral wealth 
is, for the most part, a permanent gain. 
Iron and other minerals are almost inde- 
structible, and even when steel rails wear 
out they are remade. Coal is soon con- 
sumed, to be sure, but it has simply been 
turned from latent to active energy, which 
produces wealth. We are actually increas- 
ing national wealth by the sum of two bil- 
lion dollars a year by drawing on mother 
earth. 

But the importance of the figures is 
better understood when we compare them 
with those in the past. In 1897—ten years 
previous—the total mineral and metallic 
yield was valued at only $647,000,000, and 
in 1880 at only $365,000,000. The rapidity 
of growth in this yield is phenomenal. In 
the last ten years, excluding 1907, we have 
taken from the earth more than twelve 
billions of wealth. In the preceding ten 
years the yield was only six billions, or 
considerably less than that of the last four 
years. 

These figures are large, but their im- 
portance lies in the fact that they are an 
index to the causes of our recent unex- 
ampled prosperity. We have not prospered 
by speculation nor by running wildly into 
debt, though that has happened to a slight 
extent. The situation in 1837, in 1857 and 
in 1873 was not at all like the present. 
Then people were speculating, were run- 
ning in debt and were reckless in the ex- 
treme. To-day we have substantial wealth 
back of the country. It cannot be broken. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





SQUIRRELS AND BULLDOGS. 





TO SHOW THERE’S ALWAYS SOMETHING IN- 
TERESTING IN THE TOWN. 





“Everytime you turn around you see - 


something interesting in this town,” said 
the out of town visitor to a New York 
Sun man. “TI had half an hour to myself 
on Sunday—nobody had planned a thing 
for me to do; extraordinary state of 
affairs !—and I strolled into Central Park, 
which is on the edge of the house where 
I am stopping, or the house is on the edge 
of the park, whichever way you want to 
put it. 

“T had strolled about 100 yards when a 
middle aged, substantial looking man came 
along. He may have been one of your 
captains of industry or just an idler; I 
don’t know. 

“Suddenly he stopped and made a noise 
by hitting two nuts together. ‘Crazy,’ said 
I. After some more nut noise he beckoned 
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to a tree and made a motion with his arm, 
calling something. I couldn’t see a thing. 

“He kept waving his hand and soon I 
saw a squirrel making a dash through the 
grass to him. At least that was what I 
thought. 

“*Come on,’ said the nut man, and the 
squirrel took a few jumps and was within 
two feet of him. 

“T wondered why he didn’t throw the 
nuts. He didn’t; he kept calling to the 
squirrel. The squirrel came closer; the 
man leaned over and crooked his arm. 
The squirrel jumped to his _ shoulder, 
climbed down his arm, took the two nuts 
out of the palm of his hand and scam- 
pered off. The man went right along as 
if nothing had happened. ; 

“*That’s a treat for one day,’ I thought, 
and continued my stroll. - 

“ Horseback riders, men and women; 
automobiles of every type, carriages and 
vehicles of all descriptions, passed in never 
ending review. 

“Along came a bicycle rider, slowly. 
Attached to the handle bars of the ma- 
chine was a long chain and tied to the end 
of that was a bulldog. The dog tripped 
along with the bicycle. The rider wasn’t 
worrying about the bulldog and the bull- 
dog appeared to be happy. 

“T watched them until they were out of 
sight. Then I looked at my watch and 
found that my half hour was up. I re- 
turned to my friends, satisfied that if I 
could have spent the day in that pleasure 
ground I would have seen many other in- 
teresting things.”—New York Sun. 





BRYCE TALKS TO TEACHERS. 





T-an educational conference in the 

South an address was made by Hon. 

Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador to the 

United States, in which he spoke as fol- 
lows: 

It is a pleasure to the returning visitor 
to note how strong has become the interest 
in the progress of education in this part 
of your country. You are so convinced of 
the worth of those services, however, that 
I need not stop to descant upon them. 
What I desire to do to-night is to go 
straight to practical topics and supply such 
facts or give such counsel as my study of 
English education problems, continued dur- 
ing forty years, places at my disposal. 

After we had established elementary 
schools all over the country we tried for 
some years to get on without compulsory 
school attendance laws. But we found 
them indispensable. 





We have found great advantages in hav- 
ing the elementary schools supported partly 
by local taxation and partly by a State 
grant. Supervision by the central au- 
thority is of great value. In cities where 
a school committee controls a considerable 
number of elementary schools, it has been 
our practice for the committee to appoint 
for each school a small number of persons, 
men and women, whom we call managers. 
The managers are usually the best citizens 
in the neighborhood. They form a friendly 
semi-official link between the school and the 
parents and the local community. 

We have found it a matter of supreme 
importance to establish a proper connec- 
tion between the elementary schools in 
which children remain till about thirteen 
years of age (on an average) and the 
secondary school—what you call high 
schools—where children remain till fifteen 
or sixteen so that the best pupils of the 
former may be passed on to the latter and 
pursue their studies there. It is specially 
needed in rural districts, where high schools 
are comparatively few. The boy who shows 
ability is sent forward to the most available 
high school and if his parents can’t afford 
to support him, he is helped to remain for 
two of three years at school. The most 
vital part of a good school system is to 
secure good teachers. On him or her de- 
pends the advance of the scholars, their 
intellectual life, their moral tone. Good 
teaching consists in much more than show- 
ing children how to spell and write and do 
sums, or in hearing them repeat the names 
of the States and the dates in your history. 
The real aim is to quicken the intelligence 
of the pupil, make him love knowledge and 
wish to go on acquiring it. To do this the 
teacher must himself love knowledge, and 
possess much more of it than the mere 
routine of school work demands. 

These educational conclusions drawn 
from our English experience seem to be 
applicable generally. I suppose what you 
desire to have in the South is broadly as 
follows: 

1. You desire that the laboring man of 
the country, by whom its manual work, 
skilled and unskilled, will be done should 
be not only industrious but intelligent. 

2. You want those who are to be the 
leaders in the development of your re- 
sources, the employes in city and country, 
merchants, engineers and professional men 
as well as the manufacturers, to have a 
mastery of commercial methods and to 
comprehend the scientific foundations of 
industry. 

You need, therefore, a set of schools for 
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each of these classes. This leads me to say 
a few words as to the colored people. 
Much of the agricultural work and much 
of the other work of the South has to be 
done by them. For your welfare as well 
as theirs, for the peace of the country as 
well as its prosperity, it is essential that 
the colored people should receive proper 
instruction. The view that this instruction 
should have an industrial rather than a 
literary direction seems to be a sound view, 
But it does not exclude the supplying of 
further instructions for those who have 
superior talent; and it must include an ade- 
quate provision for those who are to be 
the helpers and guides of the colored 
masses. 

When I see what has been done for negro 
education and what negroes have done for 
themselves in acquiring property and build- 
ing up homes during these forty years, 
there is no ground for discouragement. 

Whether the importance of a system of 
high schools also is fully realized I do not 
know. But the truth is that the progress 
of a people depends more largely on the 
number and excellence of the secondary 
than it does on the abundance of the pri- 
mary schools. It is by capable minds and 
vigorous wills that nations advance. An 
education higher than the elementary is 
needed to enrich the country with men 
whose vision extends beyond the detail of 
their daily work. 

National efficiency depends on enlight- 
ened leadership no less than upon the steady 
industry of the unskilled laborer and the 
practised aptitude of the skilled laborer. 
The intellect and skill of your people are 
the most abundant and inexhaustible of all 
your natural resources. 

National efficiency means that national 
resources should be developed, that wealth 
should be diffused among the whole people, 
that want and misery be removed, that com- 
fort be enlarged, and life made easier for 
all. But there are other things which you 
in this favored land have a right to expect. 
You desire to have men whose wisdom and 
skill fit them for the work, now far more 
difficult than it ever was before, of ad- 
ministering the government of this gigantic 
Republic and of the States that compose it. 
You desire to adorn that Republic with the 
glories of literature and science and art. 
For this purpose you must have not only 
schools but universities also. There are 
plenty of universities in the North and 
many excellent ones. But you are entirely 
right in desiring to have plenty of colleges 
and universities here also and to improve 
still further those which you have. 


EDWARD FARQUHAR. 
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EDWARD FARQUHAR. 


UST three years ago to-day—almost at 
this same hour—the soul of Edward 
Farquhar passed from this world to the 
life beyond. Even now, when we recall 
the many times that his voice was heard 
in this building—and always on the side 
of righteousness; when we think of his 
clear, well-stored mind and marvelous 
memory; when we remember that along 
with his loving, tender, sympathetic na- 
ture, he possessed a strong constitution, 
and almost uninterrupted good health un- 
til toward the last; when we dwell on the 
fatal illness that steadily and remorse- 
lessly advanced until Death deprived Hu- 
manity of the good that he might have 
accomplished if he had been spared to old 
age ;—when we think of these things it is 
hard to say with our whole heart: “Thy 
will be’ done!” 

There was so much usefulness in his 
life, and some of his talents were so ex- 
ceptional! Although no orator in the 
usual sense of the term, he had the power 
to select and use just the right words when 
speaking, so that his sermon or address or 
talk was like a perfectly constructed ma- 
chine, and ran with as little appearance of 
effort. Who that heard them can ever for- 
get the power and fascinating charm of 
his informal lectures on Norse literature 
and legends of ancient Hindostan? With, 
most of us less favored ones, forgetting 
seems to be the chief function of Memory, 
but he not only had the wisdom to select 
what was best to read, and not only kept on 
learning new and valuable facts all through 
his life, but he did not forget them :—they 
were all there in his mind up to the very 
end and ready for use at any time:—it was 
a storehouse, not a lumber room. If he 
had been ambitious he might have attained 
fame, but that he did not care for. 

Less noticeable, but not less an essential 
part of his character, was his boundless 
charity. His gifts to the needy, of per- 
sonal attention as well as money and other 
material things, were many, frequent and 
extensive. Of course he never spoke of 
them, but for months after his death let- 
ters and circulars were forwarded from 
his late residence that showed plainly 
enough how much of that kind of good 
work he had been doing. Nor was his 
charity confined to this tangible form. He 
never spoke evil of any one—except a few 
words when there was some particularly 
flagrant transgression—and took pleasure 
in dwelling on the good, claiming that there 
were no really bad persons in the world, 
but only varying degrees of good ones— 
with perhaps a few whose criminal tend- 
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ency came from heredity or environment 
for which they were not responsible. And 
he had an even broader charity—charity 
for the opinions of others. Though his 
own convictions were strong and deep, yet 
he never censured or passed judgment on 
any sincere belief—religious, political or 
doctrinal—held by another. 

Has that rich endowment of mind, heart 
and soul, that made up the personality of 
Edward Farquhar, vanished utterly and 
forever? In this sad season of falling leaf 
and approaching Winter it is natural to 
have a feeling of discouragement and de- 
spondency; but as we know that the trees 
are merely taking a rest before putting on 
new beauty, and that the reviving Spring 
and glorious Summer are sure to come 
again, let us cherish an abiding faith that 
the Infinite Power who can always be 
trusted to care for lesser things will not 
disappoint us in the greater ones. Let us 
take example from the one who left our 
mortal sight three years ago, and look 
forward with the same serene confidence 
to seeing our loved ones again that he 
showed when sitting by the body of his 
wife on the morning she died, when he 
said: “I am as sure that I will see her 
again as of anything in this world.”— 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 





THE SIMPLIFIED SPELLERS. 


F. R. DIFFENDERFFER. 





He few individuals among the several 
hundred millions of English-speaking 
people in the world who have taken up the 
new spelling propaganda held a meeting 
last week in New York, and had a long 
talk over their fad. Of course, it was an 
enthusiastic gathering; these meetings al- 
ways are, because only enthusiasm keeps 
them alive. One of the speakers said that 
“improved” spelling had its drawbacks. 
Often the correspondents of the “ simpli- 
fied” people hint that their correspondents 
are ignorant. He received no. solace or 
comfort of any kind. Another showed to 
what serious results it may lead. A 
“simplified” speller had married into a 
Boston family, where only “hi cultur” 
goes. The honeymoon was hardly over 
when the husband, detained down town one 
evening, wrote home: “ Wil not reech hom 
til late to-nite.” When he did get home 
he found his bride in tears, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that he convinced 
her of his sobriety. 

To meet such cases, no less a person 
than ex-Ambassador Andrew D. White 
suggested that the simple spellers might 





provide themselves with rubber stamps 
with the legend, “ Simplified Speller,” with 
which all outgoing letters might be labeled. 

No less a person than Librarian Melvill 
Dewey proposed they should start a simple 
spelling magazine, in which all the latest 
movements concerning the simplified spell- 
ing could be put into bright, readable form. 
Some one was anxious to learn where the 
subscribers were to come from, more par- 
ticularly because Dr. Dewey scouted the 
idea that a woman’s page, short fiction or 
African hunting adventures and scores of 
pages of advertisements should be inserted, 
but rather that it should be a sort of a 
high-toned fraternal tie to bind together 
the gentle fraternity of simple spellers. 
Finally, it was decided to proceed with the 
magazine scheme, the periodical to be sold 
with “the best of ’em” at twenty-five cents 
per magazine. 

From all the foregoing the conclusion is 
irresistible that the reformers have a big 
task ahead of them. Might not the same 
ends, so far as needed, be properly left to 
time to do the work? It may be answered 
that Father Time is a little slow in his 
movements, but, granting that, he, never- 
theless, gets there every time, and that, 
too, without much friction or giving offense 
to his subjects. 

At this moment we have in our hands an 
evidence of how he does his work, quietly, 
noiselessly, and yet effectually. It is from 
the diary of Edward Browne, son of Sir 
Thomas Browne, one of England’s great 
names. He is describing the voyage from 
England to France, and what he encoun- 
tered and saw: 

“Wee got our passe portes. Betimes in 
the morning, wee set sayle for Calais in 
the packet boat; wee gave five shillings a 
piece for our passage, and having a fair 
winde, we got in four houres time into 
Calais roade, from whence a shallop fetch’d 
us to shoare. . . . I was not sick at all in 
coming over from Dover to Calais, upon 
the sea, but yet could hardly endure the 
first sight of the French women: They are 
most of them of such a tawny, sapy, base 
complection, and have such ugly faces, 
which they here set out with a dresse would 
fright the diveil. They have a short blew 
coat, which hath a vast thick round rugge, 
in the place of the cape, which they either 
weare about their necks or put over their 
heads, after such a manner as tis hard to 
guess which is most deformed, their visages 
or their habits. Wee rode this day divers 
times between rowes of apple trees a 
greate waye; they are likewise set here 
orderly as the cherrytrees in Kent. Most 
of the country betwixt Calais and Paris is 
open, and sewen with corn.” 

All this was written in 1664 by a man of 
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education. Since that time many diction- 
aries have been made, and they, with the 
spelling books, have brought the language 
to where it is now. It has improved as it 
has advanced. It will continue to do so if 
given a chance. The change will come 
naturally and be a rational one, instead of 
being forced and unacceptable. Time will 
do the work better than the simple spellers. 
—New Era. 





TASK AND TIME. 


| ag the days when Christ was born, and 
for many centuries later, men spent 
half their time looking upward at the in- 
visible heaven which shone radiant to their 
faith, and many were so lost in the heav- 
enly vision that they gave to their rapture 
the time due to human service, and forgot 
their duties in their ecstasy. To-day we 
are so absorbed in the study of the rare and 
wonderful things of the earth, and in the 
use of the mysterious forces that have come 
to our hands, that we have almost forgot- 
ten the ancient splendor of the heavens, 
and live and speak as if the glory that 
touched the older world with deathless 
hope had gone out in the chill morning of 
fuller knowledge. 

The growth of the race has never been 
regular and symmetrical; apart from the 
uncertain action of the will and the tragical 
downward tendency which has so often re- 
tarded a noble progress or wrecked a 
promising civilization, the inward energy 
has rarely been sufficient to keep the im- 
agination, the intelligence, and the faculty 
for dealing with affairs on a common level 
of activity. No great community has yet 
used with authority the various languages 
of the spirit. The vitality of one race has 
gone into its moral consciousness, of an- 
other into its passion for beauty, of another 
into its genius for order, of another into 
its power of dealing with affairs; no race 
has yet grown into perfect strength. Those 
who have seen the stars have often for- 
gotten the duties of the road, and those 
who have made the highways secure have 
neglected the stars. Astronomy and road- 
making have rarely gone hand in hand. 

In the vaster order of things which has 
taken the place of the pocket map of the 
universe with which our fathers were con- 
tent, we are in danger of measuring the 
growth of the race by the standards of 
the nursery, and reckoning the seasons of 
the universe by the changes in our gardens. 
The process of education which we call 
life has such divine ends and is of so vast 
a scope that it escapes the record of our 
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little devices of examination and marking. 
The concentration of energy on the work 
of the hand, or of the brain, or of the 
imagination, which makes a one-sided civil- 
ization, may ultimately contribute to the 
rounded and complete education of the race: 
as the special emphasis on mathematics to- 
day, on biology to-morrow, and on Greek 
the day after, contributes to a well-rounded 
education five years hence. 

Not only are the thoughts of men 
“widened by the process of the suns,”: but 
their work in different periods. is very 
largely prescribed for them, and to hold 
them responsible for their choice of tools 
and materials is to ignore conditions which 
they did not make and tasks which were 
laid at their doors by an authority from 
which there is no appeal. In modern life 
the realization of a rich and rounded hu- 
manity is endangered, not by the urgency 
of practical work, but by complete surren- 
der to it. No man can escape the task set 
for him, but no man need mutilate his na- 
ture in performing it; the spirit is entitled 
to an eight-hour day, and if a man works 
over-time and drains into his toil those 
spiritual potentialities which belong, not to 
his task, but to his life, he cannot charge 
the impoverishment of his spirit to the 
order of things. The task is assigned; but 
each generation and each man decides in 
what spirit and with what regard for the- 
soul it shall be performed. It is idle to 
condemn modern men for the selection of 
practical work when that work confronts 
them on every side; but it is just to con- 
demn them for a complete surrender to its 
demands.—Outlook. 





SAVING BOYS THROUGH BOOKS. 





‘oe influence of books is so strong, de- 

clares the woman at the head of a 
western library, that it often changes the 
entire course of a boy’s life. In the Kan- 
sas City Times she says that many children 
are inspired to try for the best things in 
life because of reading the right book, and 
she gives this example: 

About fifteen years ago I heard a yell in 
the children’s room. When I got there I 
found that the disturber was a little boy 
with light curly hair and blue eyes. 

“ Shall we put him out and take away his 
library privileges?” asked the attendant. 

“No,” I said. 

Then I went over to the boy and asked 
him what was wrong. 

“T can’t stand it to read books,” he said. 

“Don’t you even like picture-books?” I 
asked. 
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Nope. Makes we want to jump up and 
ye pee 

“Come with me,” I persisted, “and look 
at a few good books.” 

He agreed, and we looked through a 
dozen or more. 

“Now I’m going to give you this book to 
take home,” I said. 

The book was “Tom Sawyer.” The boy 
read it and liked it. He came back for 
more, and all the time his liking for books 
became stronger. 

“T suppose at last he came in one day 
and made you happy by asking for ‘ Kant’s 
Critique’? ” suggested a visitor. 

“Not at all,” I answered. “The other 
day I went into the catalogue room and saw 
a young man looking through a list of scien- 
tific books. He had light hair and blue 
eyes. I knew him in a minute, and he 
knew me. 

“ He confided to me his ambition to know 
about designs and cornice making. He 
had ideals, and was looking us some pretty 
solid books. 

“My hobby is saving boys through 
books.” —Youth’s Companion. 


—— 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 





WHEN the city of Manila was occupied 
there were two brigades, five thousand 
men in all, in General Greene’s command, 
with a Nebraska regiment holding the 
right of line. As they marched toward 
the city a white flag appeared on the fort 
which dominated the gate, while some 
thousands of Spanish troops, fully armed, 
occupied the walls. A scattering rifle fire 
came from the woods on the right, and 
soldiers and officers were of course under 
some stress of excitement. A messenger 
appeared through the sally-port asking 
General Greene to enter and help to adjust 
some question relative to the surrender, 
which he did, and returned to the head of 
his troops. By that time the firing from 
the woods had ceased, and a body of well- 
armed Filipino soldiers, all in white, had 
emerged and occupied the road over which 
our troops must march to achieve the occu- 
pation. It looked as though the firing had 
come from them, though they were nom- 
inally our allies, but it could not be proved, 
and has not been proved to this day. 
Mounting his horse, General Greene rode 
up to the Filipino commander and asked 
him courteously to move his troops out of 
the road. He replied in the Spanish 
equivalent for the American phrase, 
“Where do we come in?” and maintained 
his ground. The situation was an ugly 





one. It seemed clear that the blockade of 
the road was intentional, and that to enter 
the city with our troops hoping for free- 
dom to loot its wealth was the end in view 
of the Filipinos. The Spanish troops on 
and near the walls were fully five thousand 
in number. There were perhaps two thou- 
sand Filipinos, and the five thousand 
Americans were closely massed, so that 
within the space of a quarter of a mile 
there were three bodies of soldiers num- 
bering twelve thousand or more. A single 
shot might have precipitated a fight which 
in five minutes would cost more lives than 
the entire war up to that date. For a mo- 
ment General Greene was puzzled. Then 
he remembered how he had often seen a 
platoon of policemen sweep by sheer mass 
an unruly mob out of the street, and he 
determined to use his Nebraska regiment, 
nearly every man of which was six feet 
tall and burly in proportion, to clear the 
road of the little but perplexing Filipinos. 
He spoke to the colonel, and the orders 
followed: “On right into line, march! 
Port arms!” The leading company 
wheeled to the right. The Filipinos were 
swept back into the gutter. The second 
company repeated the maneuver, and 
shortly the whole regiment lined the road- 
way like a wall, with the little brown 
brothers behind it looking up with puzzled 
consternation at the towering soldiers of 
Uncle Sam, while the other regiments, led 
by General Greene, marched past and en- 
tered the walled city without firing a shot, 
greatly to the amusement of the Spanish 
troops upon the ramparts. 





MY YOUTH’S AMBITIONS. 


I N response to the question from the Sun- 

day Magazine, “How far have the 
results of your life corresponded to the 
ambitions of your youth?” Julia Ward 
Howe says: 

I will endeavor to give a truthful an- 
swer, in spite of the difficulty attending 
personal statements. The ambitions of 
youth are usually vague, and are often 
wildly in excess of any possible realiza- 
tion. Mine were mainly literary, and yet 
my work in this direction was dictated 
more by the felt need of expression and 
the desire for sympathy than by any per- 
sonal desire or hope of distinction. I was 
bred up in the most intimate retirement of 
family life. In my nursery, I sometimes 
dreamed of bursts of eloquence of which 
I might be capable, but always as dreams 
never to be realized. I wrote my poems 
as I was moved, the necessity being an in- 
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ward one, to which the outward response 
was secondary. 

I was little more than thirty years of age 
when a noted phrenologist, after examin- 
ing my head, said to me, “ You will develop 
a centralizing force, and will attach to 
yourself a following, as did Henry Clay 
and Silas Wright.” This prediction 
seemed to me so absurd that I derided it. 
Nothing could then have been farther 
from my thoughts than the presidency of 
clubs and other associations, of which I 
have had a large experience in later years. 

In literature, I certainly did hope to 
achieve something worthy of note. How 
far I have done this it hardly becomes me 
to say. My contentment was perhaps at 
its height when, decades ago, I heard 
Theodore Parker quote lines of mine from 
his pulpit. I have been made very happy 
by the affection with which my “ Battle 
Hymn” has been regarded. When an old 
soldier tells me of having sung it beside 
the campfire or on the march, or while 
leading a “ forlorn hope,” my heart thrills 
with a deep and thankful joy. 

If I could draw from my long experi- 
ence any lesson which might be useful to 
youthful aspirants for the crown of merit, 
it would be this: 

It is a great advantage from the start to 
have been so trained that you will desire 
and expect to live for something higher 
and wider than your own personal ad- 
vancement, or the indulgence of your own 
tastes, no matter how good they may be. 
American education, however defective in 
some respects, does tend to cultivate in 
those who receive it this larger outlook, 
this more generous anticipation. Under its 
inspiration, you will remember that private 
and public life are closely bound together, 
and that human obligation is twofold. 

You cannot tell beforehand how nearly 
your individual endowments will corre- 
spond with such designs as you may cher- 
ish; but of this rest assured: An honor- 
able ambition will in time fulfill itself in 
some way, although very probably not in 
that which you would have chosen. Has 
not Shakespeare well said, “There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends”? We can 
only rough hew them, and wait to learn. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes as 
follows: 

In reply to your inquiry, for publication 
purposes, as to whether I have “ attained 
the ambition” I had in view from my 
youth, I can only say that, so far as litera- 
ture is concerned, I graduated at Harvard 
in my eighteenth year, with a great love 
of writing, guided and encouraged by one 
of the best of teachers, Professor Edward 
Tyrrel Channing. He trained successively 








Emerson, Hillard, Winthrop, Holmes, 
Sumner, Motley, Phillips, Dana, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Hale, Parkman, Fitzedward Hall, 
and Norton; in brief, the classic portion 
of an American literature came largely 
into existence through him. He indeed 
fulfilled the aspiration attributed to In- 
crease Mather when he wished to become 
president of Harvard College: to mold not 
merely the teaching, but the teachers—non 
lapides dolore, sed architectos. 

Through him there doubtless came the 
“ambition,” if such you call it, to write 
good English and to have something to say. 
As to whether anyone can know with se- 
curity during his lifetime whether this 
ambition has been “ attained,” that is quite 
another matter. The next generation must 
attend to that, and will set aside with little 
mercy the judgment of preceding courts. 
The author must write for the pleasure of 
writing, or for some aim higher than’ pleas- 
ure; and I can honestly say that I for one 
have never for a moment regretted my 
choice. 

It is, however, of great importance that 
the literary man should have some other 
interest which takes him from his study 
and brings him face to face with other 
men; and it is therefore most desirable 
that he should, if possible, be a reformer, 
and that he should have some natural gift 
or taste for public speaking. In this re- 
spect, also, my life has been a fortunaté 
one, and has connected me closely with 
several important reforms; especially those 
relating to the emancipation and instruc- 
tion of the colored race, and the education 
and enfranchisement of woman. So far 
my “ambition,” if such it was, has been 
very highly gratified. 

This is all, yet is it not enough for hap- 
piness? The nearest I have ever come to 
writing an epitaph for myself was in a pair 
of verses which were, I might almost say, _ 
composed during sleep, since I actually 
waked with them on my lips, more than 
half finished, one summer morning. Per- 
haps, after all, the very nearest I can come 
in the way of replying to your question is 
by quoting them: 


I blew, I blew, the trumpet loudly sounding; 
I blew, I blew, the heart. within me bounding; 
The world was fresh and fair, yet dark with 


wrong, 
And men stood forth to conquer at the song 
I blew, I blew, I blew. 


The field is won; the minstrels loud are crying, 
And all the world is peace and I am dying. 
Yet this forgotten life was not in vain, 
Enough if I alone recall the strain 

I blew, I blew, I blew. 


And Joseph G. Cannon, “Uncle Joe,” 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States: 

I never had much sympathy with Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s admonition to Cromwell to 
“fling away ambition.” If it is true that 
“by that sin fell the angels,” it is also true 
that by it our civilization has advanced and 
is advancing from century to century. It 
is the aspiration for better things and the 
ambition to secure them—the desire for 
the approval of our fellows—that leads to 
higher ideals of living and advances civili- 
zation. 

My day dreams when a boy were of 
things that took me out of the plow furrow 
and into places where I could feel I was 
doing something that gave me the approval 
if not the plaudits of my fellows. I read 


. the few books we had on the frontier: the 


Bible, Josephus, Rollin’s “ Ancient His- 
tory,” Hume’s and Macaulay’s “ England,” 
Plutarch’s “ Lives,’ Shakespeare, and the 
school history of the United States. These 
books all deal with the lives of masterful 
men, and I had my day dreams as I fol- 
lowed the plow or measured calico for cus- 
tomers in the country store. 

Like other boys, I built my castles in 
Spain, and in these castles I dwelt, regard- 
less of the plodding round of my daily life 
far from the real activities of life. It was 
aspiration rather than settled ambition. I 
aspired to become a lawyer, because 
through that door seemed to be the way to 
public life. I confess that I desired to 
have a part in public affairs. I dreamed 
about the Judge on the bench interpreting 
the law, of the Governor executing the 
law, and about Congress enacting the law; 
I dreamed of doing things in a govern- 
ment that is representative of all the 
people, and of being a representative of 
the people in some place of trust where I 
might win and hold the confidence of those 
who knew me and for whom I should act. 

I have not realized all my dreams—none 
of us does—but the effort to build castles 
has been useful to me through life, and at 
the age of three score and ten I am satis- 


* fied that our capacity for self government, 


from one generation to another, rests on 
the hopes of the boys and girls; for while 
hope never finds full fruition, the effort 
inspired by hope develops our civilization. 
I hope, for the welfare of our country 
and the better development of our kind of 
government, that the boys will become 
more and more ambitious for political hon- 
ors; for in a people’s government there is 
no higher ambition than to serve the 
people, not as leaders, but as representa- 
tives in carrying out their policies and en- 
abling them to realize their aspirations. 
The more young men who aspire to win 





and hold the confidence of the people, the 
more interest all will take in public ques- 
tions, the better will be the general under- 
standing of policies concerning the gov- 
ernment, the opportunities of the dema- 
gogue will grow less, higher will be the 
ideals, and ‘better will be the result for 
the country. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 





BY JAMES CLARENCY. 





[XN the report of the proceedings of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at 
Denver, they have declared against the 
adoption of a postal savings bank system 
by the United States Government. It was 
natural to expect this, just as natural as 
that the express companies should try to 
defeat the Parcels Post legislation by Con- 
gress, or the telegraph companies the ad- 
dition of the telegraph to the post office 
when John Wanamaker was Post-Master 
General. 

One of the reasons given by the commit- 
tee which reported against the system was 
that “the previous experiences of the 
United States Government in conducting 
banking institutions, and notably in con- 
nection with the Freedmen’s Savings and 
Trust Company, do not encourage us to 
believe that the proposed postal savings 
system would be managed more wisely or 
with better success than the existing sav- 
ings institutions.” 

The comparison of the management of 
the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Com- 
pany with the proposed system of a Gov- 
ernment postal savings bank is ridiculous 
and shows that the committee either does 
not understand the subject or it is not fair 
either to itself or the public. Every one 
who has the least knowledge of the Freed- 
men’s Savings Bank knows that a postal 
savings system would not and could not 
be managed upon those lines. The report 
then goes on to state: 

“We point with pride to the record of 
the savings institutions of the United 
States. While the figures for 1907 are not 
yet available, during the year 1906 the ag- 
gregate net loss to depositors was the 
trivial sum of $120,000, being 3-10,000 of 
I per cent. on a total of $3,500,000,000 in 
savings deposits, whereas the proposed 
Government rate of 2 per cent. would have 
deprived the depositors of at least $50,000,- 
000 in interest in the same year.” 

From the above it would be inferred that 
if a postal savings system were to be in- 
stituted the entire $3,500,000,000 would be 
at once deposited there, otherwise how 
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could the depositors of the savings banks 
be “deprived of at least $50,000,000 in 
interest in the same year”? Of course 
this is all sheer nonsense. I.am an earn- 
est advocate of banks, trust companies, 
savings funds and building associations. 
In fact, I hold some stock in each of these 
institutions—except the savings funds— 
and so I cannot be charged with prejudice 
either for or against them when I say that, 
notwithstanding the beneficent results to 
mankind from all of these financial insti- 
tutions, the one crying necessity of the 
times is the establishment of a Govern- 
ment postal savings bank system. There 
are people’who will not deposit in a bank, 
trust company, saving fund or building 
association because of the slight element 
of loss. What they want is absolute 
safety. If the building associations cannot 
get their money it is idle for the banks or 
saving funds to hope for it. If the build- 
ing associations—who come nearest to the 
people—are not afraid of the competition 
of the postal savings bank, why should the 
banks or savings funds be afraid of it? 
Look at the splendid results of the British, 
Austrian and Hungarian postal savings 
systems. Why should a billion dollars be 
hidden away in old stockings, stoves and 
other out-of-the-way places by timid people 
when it can be put into circulation by the 
establishment of a postal savings system? 


THE BOY AND THE MOTH 
MILLERS. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN TRUE TO HIS PLEDGE. 


tee Ad regard not the work of Jehovah. 

Nothing more surely than drink turns 
a man away from God. At a mission 
school in London two children of a drunk- 
ard had been taught, with others, to sing: 


“Jesus wants me for a sunbeam 
To shine for him each day.” 


As soon as the meeting was over they ran 
home. 

Such a sad home it was! Neither father 
nor mother had ever thought about teach- 
ing the little ones of Jesus. Nearly all the 
money was spent in the public-house, and 
often there was not enough to eat. Mr. 
Brown was sitting in the untidy little 
kitchen. His wife had just gone out to 
fetch some beer for him. “ Well, where 
have you two been to” he asked, as the 
little ones ran in, “ Oh, Daddy, we’ve been 
to the children’s meeting,” they cried in 
chorus and we’ve learnt such a pretty hymn. 
Shall we sing it to you?” Without wait- 
ing for permission they began to sing: 


MOTH MILLERS. 
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“A sunbeam, a sunbeam, 
Jesus wants us for a sunbeam.” 


When they had finished, little Mollie went 
close up to her father. Laying a hand on 
his knee and looking up into his face, she 
said, “ And, Daddy, Maggie and me are 
going to be sunbeams for Jesus.” Mr. 
Brown turned away from little Mbollie’s 
earnest face. Tears hegan to flow down 
his cheeks, for the hymn with its simple 
message had wakened memories of long 
ago, when as a boy his mother had taught 
him of Jesus. The children looked on in 
silence, unable to understand how what had 
made them so happy caused their father to 
cry. Suddenly he gathered the two little 
girls into his arms, and said, “ And Daddy 
will be a sunbeam too, my girlies.” 

Mrs. Brown came in, and wonderingly 
placed the beer by her husband’s side. “No 
wife”! he said, as he pushed it from him, 
“T want no more of that now; here’s 
Mollie and Maggie going to be sunbeams 
for Jesus, and I’m going to join with them.” 

Therefore my people are going into 
captivity for lack of knowledge. To Isaiah 
the captivity of his people was already be- 
gun in the habits that already enslaved 
them, and would make them an easy prey to 
their foes. Habit means, It has you. 
“ Sow an act and you reap a tendency; sow 
a tendency and you reap a habit; sow a 
habit and you reap a destiny.” 

Is it not amazing when a boy has seen 
men carried captive by drink that he should 
put on himself the same chain? This folly 
was well illustrated in “The Boy’s City 
News” of Winona Chautauqua in a picture 
and story of the moth millers. 

The boy watched the moth millers flutter 
around the lamp. Many of them would fly 
against the hot chimney and fall to the 
table, scorched and burned. Some of them 
would fly directly into the chimney and 
those would drop into the flame and be 
consumed, or lie half burned next to the © 
blaze. Occasionally, a moth would fall to 
the table, overcome with heat, but with 
enough life to keep its wings moving, and 
ofttimes the dying moth would, crawl 
towards the same light that had caused its 
suffering. “How strange,” thought the 
boy, “Can’t the moths see these scorched 
and wingless millers? Why will they rush 
into the flame and be destroyed? ” 

“Here is a live miller unscorched. It 
has, for the moment, lit among the dead 
ones. There it goes! Ah! it falls with 
wings scorched and burned dead. I should 
think that if moth millers are able to dis- 
cern the light, they would have enough 
sense to discover the danger where so many 
are lying dead.” 
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The boy, even while wondering why moth 
millers were such foolish things answered 
a whistle that came to him through the 
open window, put on his cap and hastened 
out. He was soon on the street with other 
boys. He visited a pool-room with them 
and looked on. He hung around a saloon. 
He looked through the open doorway as he 
heard a drunken brawl. A fight and arrest 
followed. Men with bloody faces were led 
away. He saw the once wealthy Mr. 
Jones reeling home after having spent his 
last cent for whiskey. He listened to the 
filthy stories and lying tales. 

Ah, my boy, the wicked sin-scorched and 
habit-bound men you see have flown into 
the flame, or are beating out their lives 
against its destroying heat. Are you no 
wiser than moth millers? 

It is “for lack: of knowledge” partly 
that men become captives of habit. There 
are some who forge their own chain will- 
fully, knowing well the consequences. They 
enter the saloon saying defiantly to com- 
panions, “Nominate your poison.” But 
many drink because they have not been 
persuaded that beer is not relatively harm- 
less. It is our dutv, to whom the warnings 
of experience or of science have come, to 
see that no one in all the world, so far as 
we can reach, is left without such warning 
as is given in the testimonies of American 
and German and other doctors against beer. 
(Apply, with stamp, for free copy of “ Sci- 
entific Testimony on Beer,” to Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania 
avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C.). It 
should be made impossible for any boy or 
girl in the world not to know that insur- 
ance tables show that abstainers have thirty 
per cent more life than even moderate 
drinkers; that abstainers in the United 
States, at least have in half the business 
establishments, especially railroads, a better 
chance of employment; that they have far 
less chance of getting into the hospital, 
the poor house or the jail. 

The honorable men are famished. It is 
amazing that young men should be such 
egotists as you say that they have nothing 
to fear from a foe that has laid low such 
great men as Pitt and Addison and Sir 
George Trevelyan and Charles Lamb and 
Hartley Coleridge and “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie ”— all these cited by Farrar for 
England—and such great Americans as 
Webster and Poe and Yates and many 
more. Gen. Nelson A. Miles long ago 
wrote to young men to avoid both tobacco 
and intoxicants if they would give them- 
selves the best chance of success. Let us 
put against the sad cases we have named a 
President whose courageous abstinence 





when few abstained is an _ inspiration. 
When Lincoln was a boy, almost every- 
body drank. Among those who were work- 
ing for temperance in that early day was 
“Old Uncle John,” as he was called, who 
gathered the people together for meetings 
in the rough log school houses of sparsely 
settled communities. One long to be re- 
membered night he made his plea, ending 
with an invitation to come forward and 
sign the pledge. There was only one who 
moved. A tall boy got to his feet and 
came up the aisle. Even in that rough 
audience he made an ungainly appearance 
in his sadly outgrown clothes, coarse and 
too short in trousers and sleeves. But a 
hush fell on the rough men as that boy, 
with determination in his face, stooped to 
write the name of “ Abraham Lincoln” on 
the pledge. Lincoln always attributed 
much of his success in life to his temper- 
ance principles, and years afterward when 
as President of the United States he had 
the pleasure of entertaining “Old Uncle 
John” in the White House, he said to him: 
“T owe more to you than to almost any one 
of whom I can think. If I had not signed 
the pledge with you in the days of my 
youthful temptation I should probably have 
gone the way of a majority of my youthful 
companions, who lived drunkards’ lives and 
now are filling drunkards’ graves.” When 
a candidate for President his attitude was 
early shown by his cold water reception of 
the committee appointed to notify him of 
his nomination. It was believed necessary 
to serve wine to the committee, and friends 
brought in wine and wine glasses. Lincoln 
thanked them for their intended kindness, 
but ordered it away at once, and called for 
a pitcher of water and glasses, saying, 
“We will drink to the fortunes of our 
Party in the best beverage ever brewed for 
man.” 





PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 


en personality of the teacher is the 
most important factor in the educa- 
tional proposition. Given a perfect equip- 
ment, an efficient committee, a loyal public, 
a superior class of pupils, a theoretically 
correct curriculum, and if there is some- 
thing lacking in the personal character of 
the teaching force the schools will be a 
failure. Personal worth; personal magnet- 
ism, personality, is worth a ton of diplomas. 
An hour of inspiration is of more value 
than a year of lifeless, monotonous drill. 
The first thing examining boards should do 
in selecting teachers is to investigate the 
candidates themselves. The courses they 
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have taken, the things they have done, are 
of consequence only as showing in a meas- 
ure what thev are. Reputation is what a 
person is said to be. Character is what he 
really is. 

Whence then comes personality? It is 
the resultant of countless forces and influ- 
ences which may be grouped under the 
general terms of heredity, environment and 
individual selection or rejection. Every 
man is the heir of an infinite number of 
influences which have been established by 
his ancestors. These have much to do with 
the making of his personality. He did not 
choose them nor can he repudiate them. It 
may be his life-long task to fight against 
and counteract some of them; and by cour- 
age, strength and perseverance in this 
work he may dam the stream of evil and 
originate good and healthful hereditary in- 
fluences that will forever bless posterity. 
But in any case what he has inherited from 
his ancestors, whether of good or evil, has 
much to do with making him what he is. 
It is well for everyone to study his own 
antecedents with a view to the discovery 
of inherited weaknesses and strength, that 
he may the more wisely shape the develop- 
ment of his own personality for highest 
ends. 

Next comes environment, which is partly 
fixed and involuntary and partly within the 
control of the individual will. We cannot 
help being born Caucasians or otherwise, 
as the case may be; but we can study our 
own adaptedness to a given climate, a 
specific locality, as urban or suburban, and 
our fitness for association with certain 
classes and conditions of men. It is our 
duty to study these things with a view to 
the production of the best conditions for 
the exercise of our personal gifts and the 
development of our highest individual effi- 
ciency. It is seldom, if ever, the-duty of a 
square man to live out his entire life in a 
round hole. 

Thus are brought into play a great va- 
riety of selections and rejections whereby 
each man shapes and develops his own per- 
sonality. By his character the teacher 
stands or falls. There is ever around him 
a sensitive medium which receives uner- 
ringly the record of what he really is. The 
child-mind ‘is as delicately responsive as the 
camera plate. The pupils in a school size 
up their teachers’ characters instinctively. 
Woe to the one who is insincere, proud, 
dishonest, cocksure that he is always right, 
deceitful, goody-goody, unjust or lacking 
in self-control! On the other hand, happy 
the one whose personal sincerity, sympathy, 
genuineness and approachability win for 
him the instant loyalty and even affection 
of his pupils. How joyous a task is teach- 
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ing under such circumstances! How effec- 
tive it is! How it awakens life and creates 
scholars out of dullards! 

A striking instance of the value of per- 
sonality in a teacher came to our notice 
some years. ago. A village school had a 
bad reputation for disorder and general in- 
efficiency. There were several lazy and 
undisciplined boys, nearly grown, who were 
ringleaders in mischief, and who were ap- 
parently banded together to run out any 
principal who might be set over them. 
One after another several male principals 
had undertaken the school only to give it 
up shortly as a bad job. Finally a not over 
strong but admirably endowed young lady 
teacher agreed to take the principalship. 
Though not outwardly especially attractive 
as the world counts beauty, there was some- 
thing about her that was impressive. One 
felt that here was a true, sincere, sympa- 
thetic girl, whose word could be trusted 
and whose interest would be in others 
rather than in self. This new principal 
walked into that schoolhouse and instantly 
order reigned supreme. She had the best 
school that had ever been seen in that vil- 
lage for years, and at the end of a year 
some who had before been lazy and indif- 
ferent were studious and enthusiastic pu- 
pils. People asked wonderingly, “ What 
did you do? What methods did you adopt 
to work such a transformation?” And 
this teacher replied simply, “ Why, I did . 
nothing at all but just get into sympathy 
with the pupils and help them as best I 
could.” It was a clear case of personality. 
How may we attain a like success? 

The power of Charles W. Eliot lies in 
his personality. His resignation of the 
presidency of Harvard University is an 
event of national importance. He has 
reached all parts of the country and of the 
world by his influence, both directly and in- 
directly; and he is easily the foremost 
American educator. By his frequent edu- 
cational “sorties” for purpose of mak- 
ing addresses, and by his multitudinous. 
essays and magazine articles and other 
kinds of written speech, he has directly in- 
fluenced more people and shaped public 
sentiment and even legislation to a larger 
extent than any other citizen of the United 
States; and indirectly through his personal 
influence over Harvard students and the 
ideals he has inspired in them, he has 
affected the educational and intellectual life 
of the entire world. His great career is a 
splendid spectacle which stimulates in the 
onlooker the highest ambitions and the 
largest desire to live a life of service. It 
is in these quiet, unseen, but powerfully felt 
influences upon his fellow men that the 
greatest value of a great man’s life is to be 
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found. What an incentive there is in 
President Eliot’s career to impel men to 
enter the teaching profession! The world 
needs men in this great sphere of human 
activity. There can be only now and then 
one career as signally great as his. But in 
kind, though not in degree, every man en- 
tering upon this work with right motives 
and holding his course with purposeful con- 
sistency and perseverance, may build up 
for himself a similar place in the hearts and 
lives of others.—Education. 





A JOKE ON KATHIE MAY. 





FRANCIS M. FOX. 





KatHigE May glanced over the muddy 
playground; then looked at her feet. There 
wasn’t another little girl in school who wore 
such pretty shoes. 

“Hurry, Kathie!” called one of -her 
playmates. “We're waiting for you. 
Watch out for Flora Harper. She’s it!” 

“T—I think I won't play,’ faltered 


Kathie. “I haven’t any rubbers on.” 
“Neither have we. It isn’t really wet, 
Kathie. You can keep out of the muddy 


places if you are careful. Come along!” 

“Oh, but I don’t like to get dirty. I’m 
going to stay on the sidewalk until the bell 
rings.” 

“°Fraid cat! ’fraid cat! think you’re so 
fine,” was the retort. “Stay there, then. 
You always think you’re better than the 
test of us.” 

Kathie May blushed at that bit of truth. 
She was daintier than the other little girls 
who attended Miss Jessup’s private school. 
She was an orderly, quiet, well-behaved 
child, who never made any trouble. Flora 
Harper called her a model; and models are 
not always loved. Kathie May was proud, 
and often forgot to be kind. She had even 
been known to tell tales on her playmates. 

When the bell rang Miss Kathie walked 
into the school-room head in air. Play- 
mates trooped after her with muddy feet. 
Kathie May knew without looking that 
their feet were muddy, and that not one had 
stopped to clean her shoes. She hoped 
Miss Jessup would give them bad marks 
for such carelessness. She hoped for this 
more earnestly than ever when Flora 
Harper mimicked her walk and pranced 
along with lifted chin and high steps the 
minute Miss Jessup’s back was turned. 

The seventh grade reading class was first 
on the program of the afternoon session. 
When the recitation was over and six little 
girls had returned to their desks, Miss 
Jessup rapped for attention. 
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“Children,” said she, “I must ask you 
to notice the mud you have tracked into 
the room. See the dirt in front of the 
recitation seat left by the reading class. 
I hope I shall never have to speak of this 
again.” 

Kathie May’s desk was second from the 
front in the middle row. The child knew 
she hadn’t tracked in a particle of mud. 
Where she sat in the reading class there 
could be no dirt in front of the recitation 
seat. 

“Well, Kathie May, what is it?” in- 
quired Miss Jessup, when the little girl be- 
gan frantically waving her hand. 

“Why, why, Miss Jessup,” the child 
answered, standing beside her desk and 
pointing toward a clean spot in front of 
the recitation seat, “there’s where I sat!” 

A frown clouded Miss Jessup’s face. 
Kathie May had pointed out the one clean 
spot. From Miss Jessup’s point of view the 
little forefinger of her pupil was directly in 
line with two big heels of mud left by Jane 
Williams. Evidently Kathie May was 
defiant. 

“Go out in the hall, Kathie,” said she, 
“and get the broom and dustpan. Then 
sweep up that mud clean!” Miss Jessup 
gazed so severely upon the mud left by 
Jane Williams it seemed probable that it 
might dry and crumble. 

In vain Kathie May begged for permis- 
sion to speak. 

“Not another word!” commanded Miss 
Jessup. “I have already given you one 
bad mark in deportment for your dis- 
respectful behavior just now.” 

Kathie May swept the mud into the 
dustpan with astonishing energy. The 
butterfly bow on her hair almost bobbed 


off as the child bent over her broom. She 


knew every girl in school longed to laugh 
aloud. They were rejoicing in her plight. 

It was against the rules to write notes 
in school. Flora Harper didn’t mind break- 
ing rules. On her way to geography class 
she passed a note to Kathie May. 

At first Kathie paid no attention to the 
slip of paper on her desk; pretended to be 
so busy studying she didn’t know it was 
there. When curiosity triumphed she un- 
folded the note. . 

“Dear Kathie,” it began. “Jane Wil- 
liams wishes to thank you for cleaning up 
her mud.” 

For half a minute Kathie May was angry. 
Then, glancing around and meeting only 
friendly smiles, full of amusement, she 
grinned from ear to ear. 

“ Kathie’s not so bad,” Flora Harper in- 
sisted on the way home from school. “ She 
saw the joke.”—The Churchman. 
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e hee Forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Education Association 
will be held in Denver, Colorado, July 5-0. 
The meeting of the National Council will 
precede the general .session, being held 
July 3 and 4. Teachers and others attend- 
ing the State Association at Bethlehem, 
who wish to go to the Denver meeting will 
have ample time in which to make the trip. 
The round-trip rate, tickets good until Sep- 
tember Ist, will be about $45 from Pitts- 
burg, and about $56 from Philadelphia. 
Tickets will be on sale from June 30 to 
July 3 from points east of Chicago and 
St. Louis. Denver is a convention city, a 
mile above sea level, among the mountains. 
We have been there and know it as a most 
attractive place to visit, to say nothing of 
side trips in all directions that invite the 
tourist. Pennsylvania ought to be there 
with large enrollment. For programmes, 
general railroad and hotel rates, etc., ad- 
dress Irwin Shephard, Secretary, Winona, 
Minnesota. Send also for the Colorado 
School Journal for April or the Rocky 
Mountain Educator for May, both pub- 
lished at Denver. 


_ 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


6 ea fifty-third annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation will be held at Bethlehem, 
beginning Tuesday, June 29th at 10 
a. m., and continuing until Thursday 
afternoon. This beautiful town is one 
of the oldest in the State. It was settled 
by the Moravians who found here that 
freedom to worship God which was de- 
nied them at home. Early in its history 
it became a center of educational influence. 
Among its schools are Lehigh University, 
the Moravian College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Bethlehem Preparatory School, Mo- 
ravian Seminary for Young Women (the 
first in America), Bishopthorpe School for 
Young Ladies, Catholic Parochial Schools, 
the Moravian Parochial School, Business 
Colleges, and an efficient public school 
system. There are also in Bethlehem a 
number of historical buildings of interest, 
among them the Colonial Hall of the Mo- 
ravian Seminary, used as a general hos- 
pital for the Revolutionary Army during 
1776-78, and the Sun Inn, which was the 
headquarters of Washington, Lafayette, 
Paul Jones, and other noted personages. 
The city has adequate railroad facilities. 
Here are located the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, manufacturers of armor plate and 
large guns for the United States Govern- 
ment, the New Jersey Zinc company, 











Bethlehem Foundry and Machine company, 
the Guerber Engineering company, besides 
a number of other plants, including special 
electrical devices, silk mills, wood-working 
mills, foundries, etc. With its large hotels 
and its hospitable homes, it cares annually for 
thousands of visitors who come to attend 
the Bach Musical Festival, the exercises at 
Lehigh University, to see the great Steel 
Works, and for other reasons to visit this 
town with the good old Bible name. 

Bethlehem is located on the main line of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and Bethle- 
hem Branch of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway, with a direct line to 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City. It is also 
the terminus of the Lehigh and New Eng- 
land Railroad. It is about fifty-eight miles 
from Philadelphia. Arrangements have 
been made to secure special rates for mem- 
bers of the Association. Inquire of the 
local ticket agents, or address Prof. John 
E. Stocker, of Bethlehem. The hotel rates 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per day, upon the 
American plan. For information desired 
address Mr. G. Wm. Riegel, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lehigh University was founded in 1865, 
at Bethlehem, by the Hon. Asa Packer, 
and incorporated by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in 1866. In furtherance of 
the object of the founder to afford young 
men a complete education—technical, liter- 
ary, and scientific—four-year courses are 
offered in the following branches: Civil, 
mechanical, mining, electrical, chemical 
and metallurgical engineering, electro- 
metallurgy, chemistry, and arts and science. 
Its most important buildings are Packer 
Hall, devoted to civil engineering and 
mathematics; the chemical and metallur- 
gical laboratory ; the physical and electrical 
laboratory; the W. A. Wilbur Engineering 
Laboratory and Power House; Williams 
Hall, in which are located the departments 
of mechanical engineering, geology, biol- 
ogy, and mining engineering; Saucon Hall, 
devoted to the department of English; 
Christmas Hall, in which are located the 
offices and recitation rooms of the depart- 
ments of Greek, Latin and modern lan- 
guages, and of philosophy, psychology, and 
education; the Sayre Astronomical Obser- 
vatory; the Packer Memorial Church; the 
University Library, which contains 125,000 
volumes; the gymnasium; Taylor Hall, 
which is the dormitory accommodating 
about 140 students; Drown Memorial Hall, 
which is devoted to the social interests of 
the students of Lehigh University; and the 
College Commons, at which students may 
obtain wholesome food at cost. 
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* ‘Among items of historical interest for 
which we are indebted to the attractive 
Official Bulletin of the meeting, of which 
four thousand copies have been sent out 
to all parts of the State, are the following 
of unusual interest: The first water works 
in Pennsylvania were constructed at Beth- 
lehem in 1754. LaFayette, wounded at the 
battle of Brandywine, was brought here, 
where he remained during his convales- 
cence. Baron DeKalb also spent some time 
here after that battle. In 1815 anthracite 
coal was sold and used in Bethlehem, hav- 
ing been floated down the Lehigh River 
in arks. Bethlehem’s first fire engine was 
bought in London in 1762 for forty-three 
pounds, twelve shillings. It threw a stream 
of water 20 feet above the highest building 
in the town at the rate of 78 gallons a 
minute. The first sheet-zinc rolled in 
America was made here in 1865 from ore 
mined at Friedensville, three miles distant. 
The General Hospital of the Continental 
Army was moved to Bethlehem in 1776, 
where it was kept two years. Captain 
John Paul Jones, the Naval Hero of the 
Revolution, served Bethlehem as a volun- 
teer police officer for a short time in the 
year 1783. In 1778 Count Pulaski came to 
Bethlehem and carried away with him a 
handsome silk banner embroidered by the 
Moravian Sisters. It fluttered from an 
upright lance carried at the head of his 
Legion, when he fell at Savannah the fol- 
lowing year. The incident was the basis 
of Longfellow’s beautiful poem, “ Hymn to 
the Moravian Nuns.” 

The exercises of the general meeting will 
be held in the Chapel of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, and will occupy the morning and 
afternoon sessions. The meetings of the 
departments will call at 2 p. m., and will be 
held as follows: Nature Study, in the 
Physics lecture room of the Physical Labo- 
ratory; Manual Training, Child Study and 
the Kindergarten, in Saucon Hall; and the 
High School department in the auditorium 
of the Physical Laboratory. The follow- 
ing is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 


10:45 A..M.—Music and Devotional Exer- 
cises. 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
President Lehigh University. 

Responses—Deputy State Supt. Reed B. 
Teitrick, Harrisburg, and Supt. George Howell, 
Scranton. 

Opening Address—Pressing Problems in 
State Organization, Supt. Charles S. Foos, 
Reading, President. 

General Business. 

Election of Committee on Nominations. 

Appointment of Committees—Resolutions, 
Enrollment, and Auditing. 





8 ep. M.—Music. 

Address—Pressing Problems in Education, Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, President Brown Univer- 
sity. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 

g A. M.—Music. 

Paper—Pressing Problems in Borough 
Schools, Supt. John C. Wagner, Carlisle. 

Discussion—Supt. Thomas S. March, Green- 
burg; Supt. Addison L. Jones, West Chester; 
and Supt. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, Gen- 
eral Discussion. 

Paper—Pressing Problems in City Schools, 
Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie. 

Discussion—Supt. James N. Muir, Johns- 
town; District Supt. Samuel L. Chow, Phila- 
delphia; and Supt. James J. Palmer, Oil City. 
General Discussion. 

Discussion—Pressing Problems in the Col- 
lege. Dr. E. D. Warfield, President Lafayette 
College; Dr. John A. W. Haas, President Muh- 
lenberg College; and Dr. Geo. Leslie Omwake, 
Dean Ursinus College. 

7:30 P. M.—Music. 

Address—The Teacher and the Child, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., The Free Synagogue, 
New York. 

Reception—By Lehigh University to Mem- 
7, of the Association, in Drown Memorial 

all. 

THURSDAY, JULY I. 


9 A. M.—Music. 

Paper—Pressing Problems in Rural Schools, 
Supt. Herbert S. Putman, Bradford County. 

Discussion—Supt. James J. Bevan, Carbon 
County; Supt. T. S. Davis, Blair County; and 
Supt. W. W. Evans, Columbia County. Gen- 
eral Discussion— 
Paper—Pressing Problems in Normal Schools, 
Principal J. George Becht, Clarion. 

Discussion—Principal E. ‘L. Kemp, East 
Stroudsburg; Principal Andrew T. Smith, 
Mansfield; and Principal A. C. Rothermel, 
Kutztown. 

Reports of Committees. 

Appointment of Committees—Necrology and 
Legislative. 

General Business. 


DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 


Nature Study—Prof. R. L. Watts, State 
College, President, and Miss Mazie L. Eck- 
hardt, Altoona, Secretary. Tuesday 2 Pp. M. 

Paper—Rational Study versus Instinctive 
Phases of Child Life, Dr. W. S. Franklin, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Lehigh University. 

Discussion—Supt. Robert E. Laramy, Phe- 
nixville. 

Paper—Eyes that See Not, Mr. Geo. M. 
Jones, Instructor, High School for Boys, 
Reading. 

Discussion—Principal W. S. Bryan, Carnegie 

Round Table Discussion—Experiences and 
Results in Nature Study Teaching. 

Manual Training—Mr. Edward C. Fitz- 
gerald, Manual Training Department, North 
School, Pittsburg, President, and Supt. Grant 
Norris, Braddock, Secretary. Tuesday 2 P. M. 

Paper—Pressing Problems in Manual Train- 
ing. Mr. C. E. Karlson, Director of Manual 
Training, Altoona. 

Discussion—Supt. Wm. G. Cleaver, Chelten- 
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ham Township; Mr. Bert M. LeSuer, Direc- 
tor of Manual Training, Reading; and Prof; 
John Price Jackson, Dean of the School of 
Engineering, Pennsylvania, State College 

Paper—The Present Status of Manual 
Training and Industrial Education. Princi- 
pal Cheesman A. Herrick, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Mr. Ralph L, Johnson, Super- 
vising Principal, Upper Darby; Mr. Francis E. 
Pray, Instructor, High School, Kane, and 
Miss Iris Prouty, Instructor Manual Training, 
Millersville State Normal School. 

Child Study—Dr. W. W. Deatrick, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, President, and Miss Agnes 
M. Ross, Bethlehem, Sec’y. Wednesday, 2 P. Mm. 

Paper—The Economic Worth of Child 
Study, Prof. O. H. Bakeless, Head of Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg. 

Discussion—Principal J. R. Flickinger, Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Lock Haven. 

Paper—The Pedagogic Significance of the 
Instincts of the Child. Prof. J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, Principal of Public Schools, Roy- 
ersford. 

Discussion—Dr. Percy Hughes, Professor of 
Department of Philosophy, Lehigh University. 

Paper—The Special School for Defective 
Children, Miss Zettan Gordon, Instructor 
School for Backward Pupils, Reading. 

Discussion——Supt. J. M. Hostetter, South 
Sharon. 

Kindergarten.—Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pitts- 
burg Free Kindergarten Association, Pitts- 
burg, President, and Miss Cora Hicks, Al- 
toona, Secretary. Wednesday, 2 Pp. M. 

Paper—Pressing Problems in the Kindergar- 
ten, Miss Alice Parker, Superintendent of Kin- 
dergartens, Pittsburg. 

Discussion—Supt, Henry Pease, Titusville. 

High School—Principal Wm. Smith, 
Allegheny, President, and Principal Jno. S. 
Hosterman, Monirose, Secretary. Wednesday, 
2 P.M. 

_ Paper—The High School Course in English 
in Relation to College Entrance Requirements 
and the Best Interests of the Student, Prof. 
W. C. McClelland, English Department, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Discussion—Prof. Fred L. Homer, Head of 
Department of English, High School, McKees- 
port, and Dr. George W. Gerwig, Secretary 
of Board of Education, Allegheny. 

_ Paper—High School Training in Its Bear- 
ing upon Civic Integrity, Prof. W. B. Owen, 
Lafayette College. 

Discussion—Supt. I. C. M. Ellenberger, Sun- 
bury, and Principal T. L. Brooks, Carlisle. 

General Discussion. 


‘OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Association are: Dr. 
Charles S. Foos, Reading, president; Supts. 
J. B. Richey, McKeesport, and Mattie M. Col- 
lins, Emporium, and Prof. Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, Philadelphia, vice-presidents; Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary; Prof. David 
S. Keck, Kutztown, treasurer; and Supts. 
Chas. S. Foos, J. B. Richey, George W. Moore, 
George W, Philips and Charles Lose, members 
of the Executive committee. 
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SCHOOL CODE BILL VETOED. 


HE most important bill before the Leg- 
islature at its recent session was the 
New School Code. Its enactment into law 
as it came from the Educational Commis- 
sion would have been greatly to the gain 
of the school interests of Pennsylvania. 
But in the form in which it reached Gov- 
ernor Stuart, he felt it his duty to veto the 
measure. In disapproving it he says: . 

“The bill drafted by the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Commission and sub- 
mitted to the Legislature was so changed 
by amendments during its passage through 
the Legislature, many of the best features 
of the original draft being eliminated, and 
numerous amendments made which de- 
stroyed the harmony of the bill by intro- 
ducing many contradictory provisions, that 
it is more than doubtful whether an ap- 
proval of the bill would be of any benefit 
to the cause of education in the State. 

“Trrespective of this, however, the bill, 
as certified to me, under the provisions of 
the Constitution, shows that, in connec- 
tion with the proviso to Section 203, the 
printed word ‘city’ on line 26, was stricken 
out with the pen and the word ‘ district’ in 
red ink written above it. Shortly after 
the receipt of the certified bill I was in- 
formed by certain members of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Commission that the 
bill, as it finally passed the Senate, con- 
tained the printed word ‘city’ and did not 
contain the word ‘district,’ and that it fin- 
ally passed the Legislature in this form. 

“In view of this information, I exam- 
ined into the matter, and satisfied myself 
that the bill as finally passed did not con- 
tain the word ‘district,’ but did contain 
the word ‘city’ in the sentence under con- 
sideration. To approve this bill, therefore, 
would be to approve a bill that did not 
pass the Legislature in the form in which 
it was presented to me for executive ac- 
tion. For these reasons the bill is not ap- 
proved.” 

The Governor also vetoed his own State 
Highway project and the Capital Park 
Extension bills because the Legislature ap- 
propriated $20,000,000 more than the esti- 
mated revenues. 

The following is his veto message on 
State-wide highway bill: 

“ This bill authorizes the construction of 
a State highway from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh and makes an appropriation of 
$5,000,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect its provisions. 

“The bill was passed by the Legislature 
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upon my recommendation, supporting as I 
believed a constructive policy, and for the 
interests of the people of this Common- 
wealth. In my message to the General 
Assembly, dated January 5, 1909, I said: 
‘The history of a State is comprised in its 
highways, the means of communication and 
transportation. Good roads are an ad- 
vancement of civilization. The telephone 
and rural free delivery are important aids 
in the development of country life and 
property, but the good road is paramount.’ 

“In my inaugural address I said that 
‘money, honestly, economically and judici- 
ously spent on good roads is a wise invest- 
ment for the State.’ I now reiterate the 
statement. Poor roads are our worst form 
of extravagance; they benefit nobody. 
Good roads, however, are secondary in im- 
portance to the needs of the public schools, 
the caring for the indigent insane and the 
charities of the Commonwealth—not for- 
getting the consumptive poor. 

“ As I have been compelled to make large 
reductions in the appropriations made by 
the Legislature for the reason that they are 
in excess of the revenues of the State, I 
have concluded, after serious consideration, 
that, in order not to interfere with the ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of the 
public schools, the indigent insane, the 
charities of the Commonwealth and the 
consumptive poor, and, as it has been nec- 
essary for me to withhold my approval 
from other meritorious appropriation bills, 
this bill is not approved.” 

In disapproving of the Capital Park Ex- 
tension bill the Governor says: 

“The object of this bill is a proper one, 
but it is a question which will have to be 
considered very much from the point of 
view of the resources of the State. As I 
have been compelled to make large reduc- 
tions in appropriations made by the Legis- 
lature in order to prevent a deficit, and in 
order that the appropriations to the public 
schools, the caring for the insane and the 
charities of the Commonwealth should not 
be interfered with, I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to withhold my approval of this bill. 
For these reasons the bill is not approved.” 


Tue old house that was built threescore 
and more years ago, has been enlarged 
and improved as, from time to time, its needs 
became manifest. It is of a somewhat 
rambling style of architecture, but of great 
value, commodious and comfortable. It 
was believed that a new one of the best 
modern design, retaining all the good fea- 
tures of the old and improving upon them, 
could now be erected in its place. The 
plan of the proposed new structure was 





of noble and harmonious proportions. But 
it has not been accepted. We will there- 
fore continue to live happily in the old 
home and under the old conditions. If 
anybody thinks we haven’t a grand old 
family homestead that we thrive in and 
are proud of, he is sadly mistaken. But 
we know that it might be still more com- 
modious and satisfactory. 





DATA OF INTEREST. 


HE following data relating to the places 
of meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the name and the address of 
the President, and the number of members 
enrolled, was compiled by Mr. John D. 
Pyott, from successive volumes of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal, at the re- 
quest of President Charles S. Foos, for 
publication in the Official Bulletin of the 
current year. It is a record of importance 
which is inserted here for ready reference 
and permanent preservation. 


1852, Harrisburg, Thomas H. Burrowes, Lan- 
caster. 
1853, Pittsburg, John A. Brown, Philadelphia, 


1854, Lewistown, James Thompson, Pittsburg, 
112. 
1855, August, Pittsburg, W. V. Davis, Lancas- 
ter, 142. 
1855, December, Philadelphia, W. V. Davis, 
Lancaster, number not given. 
1856, August, Williamsport, J. P. Wickersham, 
Lancaster, 180. 
1856, December, Harrisburg, J. P. Wickersham, 
Lancaster, 154. 
1857, August, Chambersburg, Wm. Roberts, 
Philadelphia, 60. 
1857, December, Indiana, Wm. Roberts, Phila- 
delphia, number not —, 
1858, Scranton, J. F. Stoddard, Philadelphia, 
number not given. 
1859, West Chester, Dr. Franklin Taylor, West 
Chester, 350. 
1860, Greensburg, C. R. Coburn, Bradford, 124, 
1861, Lewisburg, Andrew Burt, Allegheny, 119. 
1862, No meeting. 
1863, Reading, Azariah Smith, Lewistown, 80. 
1864, Altoona, S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, num- 
ber not given. 
1865, Meadville, F. A. Allen, Mansfield, 102. 
1866, Gettysburg, S. P. Bates, Harrisburg, 220. 
1867, Bellefonte, Wm. F. Myers, Chester, 208. 
1868, Allentown, Edward Brooks, Millersville, 
240. 
1869, Greensburg, S. S. Jack, Greensburg, 560. 
_ 1870, Lancaster, H. S. Jones, Erie, number ‘not 
given. 
1871, Williamsport, A. M. Raub, Lock Haven, 


323. 

i Philadelphia, Henry Houck, Lebanon, 
1,11 

1873, Pittsburg, George P. Hays, Washington 
and Jefferson College, 467. 

1874, Shippensburg, Geo. J. Lucky, Pittsburg, 


157. 
ae Wilkes-Barre, W. W. Woodruff, Chester, 
29 


F876, West Chester, J. P. Wickersham, Lan- 
caster, number not given. 
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1877, Erie, George L. Maris, West Chester, 192. 
1878, Reading, Wm. N. Aiken, Lawrence, 248. 
1879, No meeting. 

1880, York, B. F. Shaub, Lancaster, 124, 
1881, Washington, Jesse Newlin, Pottsville, 287. 
1882, Pottsville, J. P. Andrews, Pittsburg, 488. 
1883, Williamsport, N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown, 


450. 
1884, Meadville, Samuel A. Baer, Reading, 343. 
1885, Harrisburg, John Morrow, Allegheny, 548. 
1886, Allentown, John L. Stewart, Harrisburg, 


620. 

1887, Clearfield, James A. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
Barre, 438. 

1888, Scranton, Matt. Savage, Clearfield County, 


435. 

1889, Altoona, E. E. Higbee, Lancaster, 348. 

1890, Mauch Chunk, R. M. McNeal, Harris- 
burg, 376. 

1891, Bedford, G. M. Philips, West Chester, 
495+ 
1892, Beaver Falls, E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 621. 

1893, No meeting. 

1894, Media, Samuel Hamilton, Bradford, 472. 

1895, Mt. Gretna, E. T. Jeffers, York, 634. 

1896, Bloomsburg, A. G. C. Smith, Media, 331. 

1897, Newcastle, D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg, 424. 

1898, Bellefonte, M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadel- 
phia, 221. 

1899, Gettysburg, E. Mackey, Reading, 258. 

1900, Williamsport, J. A. M. Passmore, Phila- 
delphia, 1,012. 

1901, Philadelphia, J. S. Stahr, Lancaster, 
2,015. 

1902, Pittsburg, J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven, 
2,738. 

1903, Wilkes-Barre, A. D. Jones, West Chester, 
1,144. 

1904, No meeting. 

1905, Reading, Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg, 
1,306. 

1906, Altoona, L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, 1,008. 

1907, Greensburg, R. B. Teitrick, Brookville, 


824. 

1908, State College, J. B. Richey, McKeesport, 
540. 

1909, Bethlehem, Charles S. Foos, Reading. 


OUR STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTIONS. 





| hee the adoption of the Common 
School Law in 1834 until 1857 the 
duties of Superintendent of Schools were 
performed by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. James Findlay, who was Sec- 
retary under Governor George Wolf, dur- 
ing the last years of his second term, made 
two brief reports, the first in March and 
the second in December, 1835. The first is 
found on page 54, volume 16, of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. The second 
and all the annual school reports of the 
Secretaries who followed down to the year 
1851, including seventeen of these reports 
and the “supplementary report” of 
Thomas H. Burrowes in 1836, are given in 
full and in their order in same volume of 
The Journal. 

They were reprinted here for permanent 
preservation and reference—we remember 
well putting them through press more than 





forty years ago—from a set that had been 
carefully preserved from year to year by 
Dr. Burrowes, in pamphlet form, and which 
were believed by him to be the only com- 
plete set in existence. The nineteenth 
school report by Francis W. Hughes was 
published in the first volume of The School 
Journal (page 346), which began with the 
issue for January, 1852. The school re- 
ports since that time will be found year by 
year in its successive volumes. 

Thaddeus Stevens, in 1835, saved from 
repeal the school law of the preceding 
year which had been framed mainly by 
Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia, a gentle- 
man who had gone into the Legislature 
from his district for a single term and for 
the sole purpose of having this law placed 
upon the statute book. This law was 
crude in its provisions, but under it, after 
securing its amendment by the legislature 
of 1836, Thomas H. Burrowes organized 
our public school system. He drove all 
over Pennsylvania, visiting nearly every 
county in the State, meeting the people, 
explaining the features of the law, and 
urging its adoption by the various districts. 
He was filled with enthusiasm, and this 
campaign for free schools was very suc- 
cessful. 

From the adoption of the common school 
law in 1834 until 1857 the Secretaries of 
the Commonwealth who had _ general 
supervision of the system were James 
Findlay, Thomas H. Burrowes, Francis R. 
Shunk, Charles McClure, Jesse Miller, 
Townsend Haines, Alexander H. Russell, 
Francis W. Hughes, Charles A. Black and 
Andrew G. Curtin. In 1857 the Bureau of 
Education in the office of Secretary Cur- 
tin was wisely erected into a department 
and the able and earnest school man at its 
head, Henry C. Hickock, was made the 
first Superintendent of Common Schools. 
He was succeeded by Thomas H. Burrowes, 
who had organized the system twenty-five 
years before, and by Charles R. Coburn. 
These men were in office during the Civil 
War when the schools did well to hold 
their own amid the clash of arms. James 
P. Wickersham then came to the head of 
the Department for three consecutive 
terms as Superintendent of Common 
Schools. In the constitution of 1873, it 
was named the Department of Public In- 
struction and as the term of the Superin- 
tendent was made four years, Dr. Wicker- 
sham served until 1881, through four terms 
of office. Elnathan Elisha Higbee was 
appointed for three terms, but died in De- 
cember, 1889, and D. J. Waller served for 
the unexpired term. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
became State Superintendent in 1893, and 
has just been appointed for his fifth term. 
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And everybody hopes that he may live to 
make the record, without precedent, of two 
decades of valuable service as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania. 


is 





OUR FIFTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 
PREMIUM PICTURE: “ THE MOTHERS.” 


HE Fifty-seventh Volume of The School 
Journal is completed with the present 
number. It contains matter enough, if set 
in ordinary large-faced leaded type, to make 
three or four ordinary books. It presents the 
full record of proceedings of the various 
State educational meetings and official 
matter for the year, with very much be- 
sides of interest to the average reader. 
Directors and teachers who are doing 
good work, think its monthly visits help- 
ful to them in many ways. Superinten- 
dents say that it is best known where 
there are the best schools. We are glad 
to think that it has this positive influence 
for good in the great field where it has 
been a recognized factor these many years. 
The new volume (58th) will begin with the 
July number. 

There are in Pennsylvania 2,573 School 
Districts and nearly Eighteen Thousand 
School Directors. It is essential to the 
best interests of the schools that every one 
of these School Boards and School Direc- 
tors should be in as close touch as possible 
with the central office at Harrisburg, for 
suggestion, direction, and encouragement 
towards better schools in the District. 
More than fifty years ago this necessity 
forced itself upon the attention of the 
school authorities of the State, but it was 
not met satisfactorily until The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal was, in 1855, made 
by law the official organ of the School De- 
partment, and sent monthly as a means of 
intercommunication between the Depart- 
ment and every school district of the Com- 
monwealth. 

As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has al- 
ways contained the latest school legis- 
lation; the official decisions necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; full reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, of the annual Conventions of 
Superintendents, and of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association, all of which is matter that 
should be in the hands of as large a num- 
ber of school directors as possible; also, 
a very large body of matter of general edu- 
cational interest, suggestive, instructive and 
_ in every way profitable; notes of school 
life and progress reported by the Super- 











intendents to the Department of Public In- 
struction from all parts of the State; and 
much other matter helpful in many ways to 
the school work in Pennsylvania—making 
a yearly volume of large size and great 
value. Much of this matter, including all 
the reports of these educational associa- 
tions, is to be found only in The School 
Journal. 

We shall continue The Journal to School 
Directors upon our list who are now re- 
ceiving it, except when requested not to 
do so, this being the wish of the large ma- 
jority of our readers, as it causes no break 
in their subscription. Will the Secretary 
please notify us promptly of any change in 
the membership of his Board, that each 
member may receive his copy promptly? 
Our subscriptions begin quarterly with 
July, October, January and April, but the 
beginning of the volume is, of course, the 
best time to subscribe; especially is this 
true in the case of members of School 
Boards, the financial year of the School 
District and of the School Department and 
the volume of The Journal being the same. 

Directors who read The Journal know 
it to be worth much more than its cost to 
the district. This subscription is the only 
direct return which the Director can re- 
ceive in recognition of his service to the 
public schools; and many intelligent men 
who have made trial of it assure us it 
brings back more for the money in the way 
of improvement in the schools of the dis- 
trict than any like sum expended in any 
other direction possible to the School 
Board. We are glad to know that so many 
good men believe this to be true, and we 
hope to increase the number of our read- 
ers among the School Directors of the 
State. Twelve numbers are issued during 
the year. 

“Tue MorHers,” by Verbeckhoven, a 
pleasing Animal picture that never loses 
interest, is our premium picture with Vol- 
ume 58. It will be sent promptly as soon 
as subscription is received. This is a well- 
known picture, painted many years ago by 
a distinguished European artist noted for 
his vivid portrayal of animal life. Its 
purpose seems to be to awaken interest in 
our dumb animals, to suggest kind thoughts 
of them, and to encourage and strengthen 
a spirit of generous good-will towards 
them. It will always be a helpful influence 
upon the wall of the Home or the School- 
room, educating towards kindliness and 
away from cruelty and brutality. Speak- 
ing from the wall day by day, month by 
month, and year after year, the influence 
of a silent teacher like this can never be 
told. We shall be glad to put many thou- 
sand of these pictures into the homes and 
schools of our subscribers upon the New 
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Volume of The Journal. If it is not con- 
venient to frame it, let it be tacked upon 
the‘ wall where it can be seen by every- 
body. It is a picture good for parents, or 
children, or teachers to live with. The 
silent things that keep us company upon 
the walls, are they not a mighty influence? 


LETTERS AND POST OFFICE. 


POSTAL INFORMATION AND WRITING OF 
LETTERS IN SCHOOLS OF READING. 


WE have just had from Supt. Charles 

S. Foos, of Reading, a comprehen- 
sive syllabus of matter and method in pre- 
senting this subject of practical value, to 
the schools under his care. In his last re- 
port to the School Board he gives some 
interesting facts as to the needs of the 
public for this kind of knowledge. He 
says: 

For several decades there has been a de- 
cided tendency in education affairs to bring 
instruction closer to the daily needs of the 
people. This has taken positive shape in 
the introduction of industrial education in 
the public schools. The practical trend, 
however, has not been confined to the 
motor phase of education alone, but has re- 
sulted in the elimination of much irrel- 
evant matter in arithmetic, English gram- 
mar and other branches of study. In 
recent years, the study of civics has been 
emphasized and authorized by law. This 
has led to instruction in public duties and 
responsibilities. Perhaps no phase of civic 
study will be more far-reaching and useful 
in its effect, if conscientiously followed, 
than the proposed postal instruction. In 
order to emphasize its need, the Post office 
Department, at Washington, is urging that 
postmasters and public school teachers co- 
operate, in order to have careful instruc- 
tion in the schools as to the organization 
and operation of the postal service. Post- 
master General Meyer, in a circular letter 
to the postmasters of the United States, 
says: 

“These instructions should cover such 
features of the service as the delivery of 
the mails, the classification of mail matter, 
the registry and money-order system, and 
particularly the proper addressing of let- 
ters, and the importance of placing return 
instructions on the envelopes. Postmasters 
should arrange, if possible, to deliver per- 
sonal talks to the pupils on these subjects 
and should give the teachers access to 
postal guides and the postal laws and regu- 
lations and lend them every assistance in 
securing necessary information.” 

The purpose of this instruction is two- 








fold. It is, in the first place, intended to 
instruct pupils so that they may know and 
observe the various little but important 
points that will insure the proper and cer- 
tain delivery of a letter and to inform them 
regarding the registry of mail matter and 
regarding the purchase of money-orders so 
as to avoid the numerous errors which 
cost the government millions of dollars 
annually ; and in the second place, to facili- 
tate a gigantic business. Few realize the 
enormity of the postal business of ‘the 
United States conducted through more than 
75,000 post offices and employing more 
than 200,000 persons, at a cost of more 
than $100,000,000. 

Every year thousands of letters and 
packages are miscarried through the negli- 
gence or carelessness of writers who fail 
to address their letters properly or do not 
address them at all. It may be a matter of 
surprise to many to know that even school 
teachers have placed one-cent stamps on 
United States postal cards and have placed 
a money-order in their pocket-book, think- 
ing that that is all that is necessary in 
order to transmit the cash to somebody 
else. A visit to the dead letter office, at 
Washington, will convince the most skepti- 
cal of the value of this information. To 
this office, the thousands of misdirected let- 
ters and packages are sent each month. 
The collection of unclaimed mail contains - 
all sorts of things, and in very many cases 
money. Various methods are used to dis- 
cover the writers of these letters, and the 
senders of the packages. In thousands of 
cases, the inquiry proves fruitless. In order 
to diminish the constantly increasing dead 
letter business, the postal department has 
deemed it wise to disseminate postal infor- 
mation and the officials feel that the pupils 
of the public schools should be instructed 
so that many of the errors may be avoided. 

As usual, there has been a slight outcry 
against this addition to the public school 
curriculum. Postal instruction has been 
in vogue in Cincinnati for more than three 
years, and the post office authorities assert 
that letters in mail matter sent out from 
that office have been reduced sixty per 
cent. This information is not only helpful 
to children but to all who use the mails as 
a means of communicating with their fel- 
lows. 

I, therefore, recommend that in connec- 
tion with the English work of the schools, 
the teachers orally instruct the pupils in 
postal information, and that the syllabus 
presented by the committee on instruction 
and text-books be adopted. We have been 
in conference with Postmaster High and 
Assistant Postmaster Hammer, in refer- 
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ence to this outline, and they have ap- 
proved the information therein contained 
and urged that the syllabus be carefully 
studied not only by school children but by 
all who are interested in a more efficient 
postal service. 
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BOARDS TAKING THE JOURNAL. 


HE law of the State under which The 

Pennsylvania School Journal is made 

the official organ of the Department of 

Public Instruction may be found in the 

Pennsylvania School Laws and Decisions, 
as follows: 

CCL. That The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ of 
the Department of Common Schools of this 
Commonwealth, in which the current decisions 
made by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall be published free of charge, to- 
gether with all official circulars, and such other 
letters of explanation and instruction as he 
may find it necessary or advisable to issue 
from time to time, including his annual report; 
and the Superintendent is hereby authorized to 
subscribe for one copy of said School Journal, 
to be sent to each Board of School Directors 
in the State, for public use, and charge the 
cost thereof to the contingent expenses of the 
Department of Common Schols. (See Act 
May 8, 1855, sec. 9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 511.) 

167. The Journal is the official organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the 
decisions, advices, explanations, construction 
and information, with the instructions and 
forms published in the official department of 
it, are of equal authority and force as if they 
were contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of each 
District at the cost of the State is to be laid 
before the Board at the next meeting after its 
receipt, and the file thus received is to be pre- 
served by the secretary and handed to his 
successor. 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of The Journal for each member, 
at the cost of the District, as a means of in- 
formation in relation to the duties of their 
offices, and the general condition and opera- 
tions of the system in other parts of the 
State. 

The following is the list of School 
Boards from the different Counties of the 
State on The Journal subscription list on 
the fifty-seventh volume which ends with 
the present (June) number: 

Adams.—Butler and Mount Joy. 

Allegheny.—Aspinwall, Bethel, Brackenridge, 
Braddock Boro, Braddock Twp., North Braddock, 
Chartiers, Crafton, East Deer, West Deer, Du- 
quesne, Elizabeth Boro, Elizabeth Twp., West 
Elizabeth, Emesworth, Esplen Boro, Forward, 
Green Tree, Hampton, Kennedy, Killbuck, Lin- 
coln, McKeesport, Oakmont, O’Hara, Penn, Pit- 
cairn, Port Vue, Rankin, Reserve, Robinson, 
Ross, Scott, Shaler, Snowden, Springdale, Lower 
St. Clair, Turtle Creek, Union, Verona, Ver- 
sailles Boro, Versailles Twp., Wilkins, Wilkins- 
burg and Wilmerding. 

Armstrong.—Apollo, Brady’s Bend, Kittanning 





Boro, West Kittanning, Leechburg and Parks. 
Beaver.—Ambridge, Baden, Bridgewater, Col- 
lege Hill, Economy, Hanover, Logstown and East 
Rochester. 
Bedford.—Broad Top, Hyndman, West Provi- 
dence, Snake Spring and South Woodbury. 
Berks.—Lower Alsace, Bern, Boyertown, Exe- 
ter, Heidelberg, Lower Heidelberg, Marion, 
Mount Penn, Ontelaunee, Reading, Richmond, 
Robesonia, Spring, Union and Womelsdorf. 
Blair.—Allegheny, Antis, Altoona, Bellwood, 
Blair, Duncansville, Frankstown, Freedom, Gays- 
port, Greenfield, Holidaysburg, Huston, Juniata 
Boro, Logan, Martinsburg, Roaring Spring, 
Snyder, Tyrone Twp., Woodbury and North 
Woodbury. 
Bradford—Athens Twp., Herrick, Monroe 
Twp., Orwell, Sayre, Smithfield and Towanda. 
Bucks.—Bensalem, Bristol Boro, Bristol Twp., 
Doylestown, Falls, Hilltown, Upper Makefield, 
Middletown, New Britain, New Hope, Newtown 
Boro, Northampton, Perkasie, Plumstead, Quaker- 
town, Sellersville, Solebury, Springfield, War- 
minster, Warrington, Wrightstown and Yardley. 
Butler.—Bruin, Butler Boro, Clay, Donegal, 
Jefferson, Marion, Penn, Slippery Rock, Winfield. 
Cambria.—Adams, Cresson, Dale, Gallitzin, 
Johnstown, Patton, Portage Twp., Reade, Rieh- 
land and Lower Yoder. 
Carbon.—Banks, Kidder, Lehighton, Mauch 
Chunk Boro, Mauch Chunk Twp. and Packer. 
Centre.—Bellefonte, College, Haines, Harris, 
Philipsburg, Rush, State College and Walker. 
Chester.—East Bradford, West Bradford, 
Charlestown, East Coventry, North Coventry, 
East Fallowfield, West Goshen, Highland, Lon- 
don Grove, Newlin, West Nottingham, Penn, 
Phoenixville, Sadsbury, Spring City, Tredyffrin, 
Valley, East Vincent and West Chester. 
Clarion.—East Brady, Clarion Twp., Fanning- 


‘ton, Piney and Toby. 


Clearfield. —Bell, "Bradford, Burnside Twp., 
Cooper, Decatur, Ferguson, Greenwood, Huston, 
Irvona and Woodward. 

Clinton.—Chapman, Renovo and South Renovo. 

Columbia.—Berwick, Bloomsburg and Scott. 

Crawford.—Rome, S. Shenango and Woodcock. 

Cumberland.—Upper Allen, Carlisle, South 
Middleton, Monroe, Penn and Shippensburg. 

Dauphin.—Derry, Halifax Twp., East Hanover, 
West Hanover, Hummelstown, Jackson, Lykens 
Boro, Middletown, Millersburg, Royalton, Steel- 
ton, Upper Swatara, Wiconisco and Williams. 

Delaware. —Upper Darby, Middletown, Rut- 
ledge, Swarthmore, Upland and Yeadon. 

Erie.—Erie City, Fairview, Mill Creek, North 
East Twp. and Springfield. Elk.—Johnsonburg. 

Fayette.—Bridgeport, Franklin, Jefferson, Lu- 
zerne, Menallen, Nicholson, Perry, Springhill, 
Upper Tyrone, North Union and South Union. 

Forest.—Barnett, Harmony, Kingsley, Tionesta 
Boro and Tionesta Twp. 

Franklin.—Peters, St, Thomas, Washington 
and Waynesboro. 

Greene.—Dunkard, Morgan, Morris, Perry, 
Rich Hill and Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon.—Porter and Warrior’s Mark. 

Indiana.—Canoe, Centre, Conemaugh, Salts- 
burg and White. 

Jefferson.—McCalmont and Young. 

Lackawanna.—Blakely ,Carbondale Boro, Cov- 
ington, Dickson City, Jefferson, Jermyn, Madison, 
Newton, Old Forge, Ransom, Roaring Brook, 
Scranton, Taylor and Vandling Boro. 

Lancaster.—East Cocalico, West Cocalico, Co- 
lumbia, Conoy, East Donegal, West Donegal, 
Earl, East Earl, West Earl, Elizabethtown, 
Ephrata Boro, Ephrata Twp., East Hempfield, 
East Lampeter, West Lampeter, Lancaster City, 
Lancaster Twp., Upper Leacock, Little Britain, 
Manheim Twp., Manor, Marietta, New Holland, 
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Paradise, Penn, Pequea, Providence, Rapho, Sads- 
bury, Salisbury, Strasburg Boro, Strasburg Twp. 

Lawrence.—Chewton. 

Lebanon.—North Annville, Jackson, Lebanon 
and Mill Creek. 

Lehigh.—Catasauqua, Emaus, Lower Macungie, 
Lower Milford, Upper Milford, Salisburg, Slating- 
ton, Washington, Whitehall and North Whitehall. 

Luzerne.—Conyngham Twp., Hughestown, Jen- 
kins, Nanticoke, Sugar Loaf and West Wyoming. 

Lycoming.—Gamble and Limestone. 

McKean.—Ceres, Eldred, Foster, 
Keating and Lafayette. 

Mercer.—Hickory, Mill Creek, New Vernon, 
Pine, South Sharon, Shenango and Springfield. 

Monroe.—Chestnut Hill, Paradise and East 
Stroudsburg. Mifflin.—Derry. 

Montgomery.—Abington, Ambler, Cheltenham, 
West Conshohocken, Hatboro, Horsham, Jenkin- 
town, Upper Merion, Moreland, Norristown, 
Plymouth, Lower Providence, Royersford, Lower 
Salford, Skippack, Springfield and Whitemarsh. 

Montour.—Danville, Derry and Mahoning. 

Northampton.—Alliance, Bath, Bethlehem, 
South Bethlehem, Easton, Freemansburg, Heller- 
town, Northampton Heights, North Catasaqua, 
Pen Argyl, Lower Saucon, Stockertown and 
Wind Gap. 

Northumberland.—Upper Augusta, East Chillis- 
quaque, West Chillisquaque, Coal, Lewis, Milton, 
Mt. Carmel, Shamokin, Turbut and Watsontown. 

Perry.—Buffalo, Juniata, Marysville, Newport 
and Penn. Pike.—Dingman, 

Potter.—Abbott, Allegheny, Coudersport, Eu- 
lalia, Galeton, Hebron, Sylvania, Ulysses and 
West Branch. 


Hamlin, 
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Schuylkill—Branch, Frailey, Gordon, Mahanoy 
City, Mahanoy Twp., Pottsville, Rahn, Tremont 
Twp. and Union. 

Snyder.—West Beaver, Middleburg and Sel- 
insgrove. 

Somerset.—Brothers Valley, Elk Lick and 
Paint Twp. Sullivan.—Eaglesmere. 

Susquehanna.—Harford, New Milford Twp., 
Susquehanna and Uniondale, 

Tioga.—Charleston, Duncan, Elk, Gaines, 
Lawrence, Liberty Boro, Liberty Twp., Rich- 
mond, Wellsboro and Westfield. 

Union.—Lewis, Lewisburg, Mifflinburg and 
New Berlin. 

Venango.—Cherry Tree, Cornplanter, Cran- 
berry, Richland, Rockland, Sandy Creek, Siverly 
and Sugar Creek. 

Warren.—Corydon, Eldred, Freehold, Glade, 
Kinzua, Mead and Watson. 

Washington.—Amwell, Bentleysville, West 
Bethlehem, South Canonsburg, Cecil, Charleroi, 
Deemston, Donegal, Fallowfield, McDonald, Mor- 
ris, Peters, East Pike Run, Robinson, Somerset, 
North Strabane and South Strabane. 

Wayne.—South Canaan, Damascus, Dyberry 
and Hawley. 

Westmoreland.—Allegheny, Lower Burrell, 
Derry Twp., South Greensburg, Southwest 
Greensburg, Hempfield, North Huntingdon, South 
Huntingdon, Latrobe, Ligonien, Mt. Pleasant 
Boro, Belle Vernon, Penn Boro, Salem -Twp., 
Sewickley, Sutersville, Trafford City, Unity, Van- 
dergrift, Youghiogheny and Youngwood. 

Wyoming.—Nicholson and Noxen. 

York.—Chanceford, Dallastown, Delta, East 
Hopewell, Windsor Twp. and North York Boro. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, June, 1909 


She Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 

the School Boards shall organize 
“within ten days after the first Monday in 
June in each year.” As it is important 
that the new Boards should meet and or- 
ganize promptly according to law, the old 
Boards should fix a time for holding a 
meeting for the purpose, and give due 
notice to the new directors who have been 
elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation, directors should first elect a tem- 


porary President and Secretary, and pro-. 


ceed to ascertain who are members, by 
having read the election returns placed in 
the hands of the old Board by the proper 
election officers. Disputed points concern- 
ing claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising out of tie votes must be 
settled. And when it is ascertained who 
are members, the Board is ready to organ- 
ize permanently by electing a president, a 
secretary and a treasurer. Those having a 
right to vote under the temporary organi- 
zation are the directors holding over and 
the persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the per- 
manent organization are the directors hold- 





ing over and the persons found entitléd 
to seats in the Board by their election. 
Among the items of business that should 
be attended to by the new Boards on the 
day of organization, are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and for- 
ward them to the proper County Superin- 
tendent for approval and transmission to” 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
This duty should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding 
the regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for The School Journal or not. 
The law permits and encourages all Boards 
of Directors to subscribe for one copy for 
each member at the expense of the dis- 
trict. No Board can well afford to be 
without it, not only for its practical value, 
but also for its suggestiveness to thought- 
ful men who feel a proper sense of the 
responsibilities that devolve upon them as 
School Directors. 
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PRELIMINARY EDUCATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF MEDICINE. 


ONE year ago the Medical Schools of Penn- 
sylvania raised the standard of admission to 
the requirement of a four years high school 
course or its equivalent. The thirteenth Sec- 
tion of the Act regulating the practice of 
Medicine was this winter amended so as to 
conform to the entrance requirements of the 
Medical Colleges. Henceforth it will be ad- 
visable for those who wish to practice medicine 
in Pennsylvania, to avoid the medical school 
which admit students on lower entrance re- 
quirements. Certificates of graduation from 
high schools should specify the branches cov- 
ered by the student during his high school 
course. 





EXAMINERS AT NORMAL SCHOOLS.. 


West Chester—Tuesday, June 8, Dept. Supt. 
Teitrick, Principal J. R. Flickinger and Supts. 
Missimer, Downes, Longstreet, Shaw, Wagner 
and Lloyd. 

Lock Haven—Monday, June 14, State Supt. 
Schaeffer, Principal Martin and Supts. Thur- 
low, Gilmartin, Grim, Kinsley, Crumrine and 
J. Kelso Green. 

Clarion——Monday, June 14, Dept. Supt. 
Teitrick, Principal Smith and Supts. Bevan, 
Robbins, Koehler, Putnam, Derr and Addison 
L. Jones. 

Millersville—Wednesday, June 16, State 
Supt. Schaeffer, Principal Meese and Supts. 
Allison, Krichbaum, Landis, Barclay, Sweeney 
and Collins. 

Kutztown—Wednesday, June 16, Dept. Supt. 
McNeal, Principal Ament and Supts. Kline, 
7 gaia Wilt, Noonan, Lamberson and 

ole. 

East Stroudsburg—Wednesday, June 16, 
Dept. Supt. Glenn, Principal Philips and 
Supts. Martin, Cleaver, Garver, Smith, Scott 
and Ziegler. 

Mansfield—Thursday, June 17, Dept. Supt 
Teitrick, Principal Waller and Supts. Mc- 
Ginnes, Rapp, Knapp, McCloskey, Smith and 
Howerth.. 

Shippensburg—Thursday, June 17, Dept. 
Supt. Koch, Principal Bigler and Supts. 
Fleisher, Jackson, March, Hoban, Koehler 
and Stetler. 

Bloomsburg—Monday, June 21, Dept. Supt. 
Hertzog, Principal Lyte and Supts. Alleman, 
Stine, Lewellyn, Baish, Goodwin and Moore. 

Slippery Rock—Tuesday, June 22, Dept. 
Supt. Koch, Principal Kemp and Supts. 
Buehrle, Ehrhart, Patton, Locke, Davis and 
Ellenberger. 

Indiana—Wednesday, June 23, Dept. Supt. 
Hertzog, Principal Rothermel and Supts. 
Adams, Bellows, Palmer, Welfling, Dell and 
Morrow. 

California—Thursday, June 24, Dept. Supt. 
McNeal, Principal Maltby and Supts. Wanner, 
Jarvis, Killgore, Schermerhorn, Pease and 
Fetzer. 

Edinboro—Thursday, June 24, Dept. Supt. 
Glenn, Principal Becht and Supts. Wilson, 
Milnor, Norris, Seltzer, Chapman and Clyde 
C. Green. 





EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATE. 


Two of the most important Acts of As- 
sembly passed by the last legislature relate 
to the employment of minors under fourteen 
years of age in factories, bituminous mines 
and anthracite collieries. | Superintendents, 
Supervising Principals, Principal-teachers and 
Secretaries of School Boards will hereafter 
issue the employment certificates specifying 
the age of the child and certifying to the 
ability to read and write the English language 
intelligently. The blanks will be furnished at 
State expense by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The legislation will go into effect 
on January 1, 1910. Section 8 of the Factory 
Act and Section 4 of the Mining Act are 
identical and read as follows. 

Section 8. The employment certificate re- 
quired by the provisions of this act shall be 
issued as follows :— 

In school districts having a district super- 
intendent or supervising principal, by such 
superintendent or supervising principal; in 
school districts having no superintendent or 
supervising principal, but having one or more 
principals of schools, by such principals, each 
principal to issue the certificate to minors 
residing within the territory belonging to the 
school over which he has supervision; in 
school districts, or parts of districts, having 
no district superintendent or principal, by the 
secretary of the board of school directors for 
that district: Provided, ‘That any district 
superintendent, supervising principal, principal 
of schools, or secretary of the board of school 
directors, hereby directed to issue such cer- 
tificates, may authorize and deputize, in writ- 
ing, such persons as they may see proper to 
act in their place and stead for the purpose 
of issuing such certificates. Any of the here- 
inbefore mentioned officials, authorized to 
issue employment certificates, before doing so 
shall demand, and if possible obtain, a birth 
certificate, or baptismal certificate, or pass- 
port, or other official or religious record of 
the minor’s age, or a duly attested transcript 
thereof; and, in the event that none of these 
is obtainable, may accept, in lieu thereof, a 
record of the age as given on the register of 
a school the minor has attended; or, in the 
absence of such record, may accept the affi- 
davit of the minor’s parent or guardian, or 
other person, which affidavit he is empowered 
to administer: Provided, That the powers and 
“duties conferred by this section on the super- 
intendents, supervising principals, principal, or 
secretary of a board of school directors, be 
and the same are conferred upon superintend- 
ents, supervising principals, principal teachers, 
or secretaries of any private academy, paro- 
chial or denominational school, in all cases 
where the applicant for an employment cer- 
tificate is, or recently has been, an attendant 
pupil in a private academy, parochial or de- 
nominational school, and is not a pupil in a 
public school: And provided further, That 
whenever in any school district an employ- 
ment certificate is issued by any persons other 
than the public school official hereinbefore 
directed to issue such certificates in said dis- 
trict, said persons shall, on or before the third 
day of each month, file with the aforemen- 
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tioned public school official, in said district, 
true copies of all employment certificates so 
issued. 

The employment certificate becomes the 
property of the minor who shall be entitled 
to a return of the certificate whenever he or 
she shall leave the service of any employer 
holding said certificate. 





NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


Tue following named were appointed 
trustees of the Normal Schools by the State, 
in May, 1909. The term is three years, unless 
otherwise noted. 

West Chester.—J. Howard Lumis, Robert 
S. Gathrop and Albert B. Roecker. 

Millersville—O. T. Huebener, M. J. Brecht 
and Charles I. Landis. 

Kutztown.—C. J. Delcher, 1 year; Daniel 
H. Schwoyer, Charles A. Hottenstein and 
George D. Humbert, Esq. 

East Stroudsburg—A. W. Dickson, Dr. J. 
A. Denger and F. B. Michaels. 

Mansfield.—Austin Leonard, 1 year; John 
H. Hotchkiss, 1 year; Hon. F. B. Smith, 2 
years; Hon. David Cameron, Hon. Adelbert 
C. Fanning and Dr. H. E. Caldwell. 

Bloomsburg.—Charles W. Miller, Paul E. 
Wirt and C. Clinton Peacock. 

Shippensburg.—R. L. Myers, W. A. Addams 
and Q. T. Mickey. 

Lock Haven.—George D. Green, M.D., 
Charles H. Dougal and Hon. George M. 
Demeling. 

Indiana.—John S. Fisher, Esq., T. E. Hilde- 
brand and W. J. Mitchell: 

California—J. A. Berkey, J. B. Finley and 
T. S. Crago. 

Slippery Rock—Hon. James L. Adams, 
Hon. James M. Galbreath and C. O. Christley. 

Edinboro.—H. .P. Gillett, C. L. Baker and 
R. H. Arbuckle. 

Clarion.—Theo. L. Wilson, John A. Mooney 
and C. F. McNutt. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: The results of 
our eighth grade examinations throughout the 
county are far from satisfactory. Reports to 
hand indicate that about 25 per cent. are 
passing the examinations. The examiners 
were chosen, as far as possible, from our 
principals, the aim being to adjust this part of 
our work more closely to the high school 
grade. Kaylor township high school held its 
first commencement with a graduating class 
of three. Dr. J. G. Becht delivered the ad- 
dress. It was a memorable occasion in point 
of attendance and enthusiasm. 

Berks.—Supt. Rapp: I personally conducted 
thirteen central examinations for township 
graduation, granted 144 diplomas and rejected 
122 applicants. No one will be admitted into 
any township high school who does not pass 
one of these examinations. Fuly nine-tenths 
of the 144 successful candidates will enter a 
high school this coming year. 

Brair.—Supt. Davis: The attendance is bet- 
ter than last year, and fewer failures on the 
part of teachers. I am well satisfied with the 
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outlook. We have had many institutes, edu- 
cational ‘meetings, literary societies and 
spelling bees, with good crowds and lively 
interest at most of them. 

Butier.—Supt. Penfield: The school work 
has given better results than last year. I 
have visited all of the schools once, more than 
one-third of them the second time, and many 
of them the third time. Concord township 
has let the contract for a new township high 
school to take the place of the building de- 
stroyed by fire December 31st. It is to be of 
brick, two stories high, containing two school 
rooms and a large assembly room. - The 
contract price is $7,425. 

CiLarion.—Supt. Heeter: Our local institutes 
have been well attended. Much interest is 
taken in the organization of high schools, 
with the prospect that several more will be 
added to our list. Most of our schools cele- 
brated Lincoln day. 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: Our local in- 
stitutes have aroused the people to a keener 
and more intelligent interest in the cause of 
education. On March 4th Mr. L. L. Hart- 
man, member of the Noyes township school 
board was buried. Mr. Hartman was eighty 
years of age. He served his country as a 
teacher for 57 years. Since his retirement 
from teaching three years ago he has served 
his home district as school director. The 
first class from Beech Creek borough high 
school, seven members, graduated April 5th. 
The day will long be remembered as the new 
era in educational matters for the town. The 
county was shocked at the sudden death of 
Hon. J. W. Merry, school director of Beech 
Creek borough on April 7th. Mr. Merry 
was a progressive school man. The public 
building at Keating was destroyed by fire 
April 1oth with all its contents. The build- 
ing was valued at $2,000. Many of seven- 
month terms of school closed this month. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Forty-five 
pupils passed the diploma examinations. <A 
class of seven was graduated from the Frank- 
ford township high school, and one of twelve 
from the Penn township high school. Com- 
mencement exercises were held by each in the 
presence of large audiences. 

Erte.—Supt. Russell: The fourth conference 
of Teachers of Science and Mathematics of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania was held at 
Cambridge Springs. The address of “ Uncle” 
John Spencer of Cornell University upon 
“The Organization of Nature Study, or Ele- 
mentary Agriculture in Public Schools” was 
well received, and resulted in the appointment 
of a committee to proceed with such organ- 
ization. The meeting proved most profitable 
from a professional and social point of view. 
All teachers. of science or mathematics in the 
smaller borough schools are urged to attend 
future meetings. I have now visited all the 
schools save one, which was _ temporarily 
closed. Out of a total registration of 7,355 
pupils, 6,451 were present on the days of my 
visits. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Kingsley town- 
ship high school graduated a class of eight. 
The commencement exercises were excellent. 
A class of sixteen teachers took the examina- 
tion for permanent certificates. The average 
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grades running from 89 to 97 makes an ex- 
cellent showing for those teachers who have 
been strenuously applying themselves for the 
past three years. Nineteen of a class of 
twenty-four students passed an examination 
for admission to the high school just estab- 
lished in Barnett township. Barnett town- 
ship, C. A. Platt principal, has added a com- 
mercial museum to the Clarington schools, and 
has let the contract for a new high school. 
Much needed sanitary improvements have 
been made throughout the county during the 
year. The Forest county summer normal 
school has been reorganized for the fifth time 
with Professor Francis W. Gill principal, and 
Professor C. F. Feit assistant. Opening 
May 11th it will have a term of eight weeks. 

GREEN.—Supt Stewart: To encourage a 
closer study of spelling and U. S. history in 
the Public Schools it was planned at the 
County Institute to have a spelling contest in 
each district on the first Saturday in March, 
also a second contest to be held at Waynes- 
burg on the first Saturday of May. The 
three best spellers in each district will consti- 
tute the contestents in the final contest. A 
suitable prize will be given to each of the 
three best spellers in the county. The contest 
in each district consisted of 100 words selected 
by the County Superintendent from the U. 
S. histories in use in the county. This was 
simply an experiment ; but we find that it has 
aroused quite an interest in the subject of 
spelling. In many districts where the contest 
was being held the school-room was filled with 
visitors. There is an idea prevalent in the 
rural districts that this subject is neglected. 
This plan was suggested with the view of 
strengthening this work, and we believe that 
it will bring good results. 

HuntTIncton.—Supt. Dell: Educational 
meetings were held in Shirleysburg, Walker, 
Henderson, Lincoln and Mapleton. Day and 
night session were held. Juniata College 
people assisted in Henderson; Supt. Barclay 
in Mapleton. Farmers’ Institutes were held 
in Warrior’s Mark, Alexandria and Shirleys- 
burg. In each there was a school program in 
which teachers participated. Excellent work 
was done. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: Most of the rural 
and some of the borough schools have closed; 
nearly all these teachers are now attending 
school. Two hundred and twenty-four pupils 
have been examined this month for Common 
School Diplomas. Of this number seventy- 
six were successful, and a number of others 
passed in all but arithmetic. They will be 
given a chance to remove this condition be- 
fore the opening of the schools next fall. 
These examinations were given by the County 
Superintendent and the high school principals 
in conjunction. A diploma will admit the 
holder to the various high schools of the 
county. West Reynoldsville and Prockway- 
ville boroughs, and Snyder, Eldred, Washing- 
ton, and McCalmont townships have held suc- 
cessful high school commencements. It has 
been my privilege to attend most of them. 
We have had a number of sensational school 
fights but in every case the teacher has been 
in the right and has been exonerated by the 
directors. West Reynoldsville voted $11,500 





for a new school building and the directors 
of that borough will soon award the contract 
for the new brick building. 

Junrata.—Supt. Deen: Successful local in- 
stitutees were held at Port Royal, McCoys- 
ville, McAlisterville, Walnut and Thompson- 
town. At Walnut a popular evening lecture 
was delivered by Rev. f. D D. Moser, and_at 
Thompsontown a concert was given. The 
Tuscarora Academy, of Academia, has opened 
its regular spring term with over fifty stu- 
dents. This academy was once an institution 
of considerable note, having students from 
almost every State in the Union. 

LawrENCE.—Supt. Gilmore: Wampum had 
the best local fs 2 which I have attended 
this year. It combined the districts of Big 
Beaver, Wampum and Chewton, besides a 
number of teachers from Elwood City, Hazel 
Dell and Beaver. Among the speakers were 
Dr. J. Henry George, of Geneva College; J. B. 
Craig, of the Beaver schools; C. W. Cubbison, 
of Ellwood City schools, Ex-County Supt. 
T. M. Stewart and Hon. Robert L. Wallace, 
of New Castle. South New Castle has added 
a month to its school term, making it nine 
months; Hazel Dell has done the same, mak- 
ing it eight. 

LAcKAWANNA,—Supt. Taylor: In March I 
visited forty-four schools in the districts of 
Scott, Madison, Elmhurst, South Abington, 
Dalton, Waverly, Vandling, Fell, Carbondale 
township and Mayfield. As most of these 
visits were made in company with Mr. C. D. 
Koch, State Inspector of High Schools, while 
he was examining our high schools, they were 
necessarily brief. . Mr. Koch has now in- 
spected ten of our high schools, and will com- 
plete his tour of the county in April or May. 
This year we are emphasizing penmanship, 
and are using in many of our schools the 
Palmer Method of muscular writing. Prof. 
A. N. Palmer, the author of the system, spent 
three days at our county institute giving the 
teachers practical instruction in his method 
and showing them how to use it in their 
schools. Twenty-four of the thirty-six dis- 
tricts represented in the county institute 
adopted the Palmer Method, and excellent 
results have been secured in most of their 
schools. On March 27th Prof. Palmer met 
two hundred teachers from these districts 
in Scranton to examine their work and to 
give additional instruction. This was an en- 
thusiastic and profitable meeting. A strong 
feature of Professor Palmer’s plan is that 
he trains the teachers in districts that have 
adopted his method until they are fully com- 
petent in free movement writing. 

LEBANON. — Supt. Snoke: Our directors 
association had a good meeting during the 
month. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr. F. H. 
Green, and Supt. L. E. McGinnes were the 
speakers. Directors Charles Witmer and F. 
R. Fertig also delivered fine addresses. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: Many of our 
teachers have enrolled for the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association to be held at 
Bethlehem. Encouraging reports have 


reached us from neighboring counties. Much 
interest is manifested also by our colleges and 
universities. You may assure all of a great 
and good meeting. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: Four 
local institutes at Pottsgrove, Riverside, Mon- 
tandon and Trevorton. At Riverside every 
teacher was present.. The teachers did more 
work at the institutes than ever. Each year 
finds more teachers willing to take part in the 
discussions. We owe much to Superintend- 
ents Wilson and Ellenberger for their help at 
these meetings. The new building erected in 
Shamokin township is modern, reflects credit 
on the School Board, and is one of which the 
patrons can well feel proud. 

PotTer.—Supt. Welfling: The April number 
of The School Companion, a paper published 
in the interests of Potter County teachers was 
devoted entirely to material and suggestions 
for the observation of Arbor Day and the 
maintaining of School Gardens in our summer 
schools. We have about thirty-five summer 
schools in the rural districts. 

Snyper.—Supt. Stettler: Spring township 
high school graduated a class of thirteen. 
The commencement exercises were well at- 
tended. A class of fourteen was graduated 
from the Middleburg high school. Our people 
are beginning to realize the advantages which 
these high schools afford. 

WarrEN.—Supt. Knapp: There will be 
about 300 applicants for the district course 
examinations this year. We had two very 
successful local institutes—one at Russell, 81 
teachers, the other at Sheffield, 87 teachers. 
Farmington and Sugar Grove townships have 
each increased their high school term from 
seven to eight months. Freehold has decided 
to build a four-room brick school house at 
Lottsville. 

WasHINcTON.—Supt. Crumrine: One of the 
most successful educational meetings of the 
year was held by the teachers of E. Pike Run 
township assisted by the teachers of Cali- 
fornia. Addresses were made by Dr. Geo. P. 
Bible, Miss Thomas, Supt. Wright and others. 

Attoona.—Supt. Baish: A fire-proof four- 
room annex to the Adams building will be 
built during the summer. An evening high 
school has been open during the past three 
months and will be continued another month. 
Instruction is given in algebra, English and 
physics. 

Coat Twr. (Northumberland Co.).—Supt. 
Yocum: By action of the school board, Coal 
township will hold its own institute next 
September. I feel that the directors have 
done a wise thing. The Round Table Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals of 
the county was held at Springfield. It was 
an excellent meeting and is generally spoken 
of as enjoyable and profitable. 

Darsy.—Supt. Sweeny: For the benefit of 
our primary pupils, Miss L. Scott, of Phila- 
delphia, gave an interesting lecture on “ Down 
the Mississippi in a Packet Boat.” During 
the same month, Prof. Sutton Fletcher lec- 
tured to our high school and grammar grades 
on “George Eliot.’ The lecture was illus- 
trated by superb views. 

Dunmore.—Supt. Hoban: The monthly in- 
stitute of our teachers, held April 17th, was 
the most interesting of the year. Prof. M. J 
Costello, of the Scranton Technical High 
School, delivered an inspiring address on 
“Pennsylvania in Literature”; and Supt. M. 





J. Lloyd, of Taylor, gave a scholarly talk on 
Primary History. Our teachers pronounced 
them two of the best talks heard this year. 
The annual triangular literary contest in 
which the Honesdale, Carbondale and Dun- 
more high schools compete, was held in the 
Lyceum Theatre, Scranton, on Friday evening, 
April 3oth, before an immense audience. 
There were three contests—Recitation, “ The 
Baron’s Last Banquet,” was won by Car- 
bondale; Delcamation, “ Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne,” was won by Honesdale; Essay, 
“ Pennsylvania in Art,” was won by Dunmore. 
These contests are becoming more popular 
each succeeding year, and are doing much for 
the three schools. 

GREENSBURG.—Supt. March: We moved 
eight grammar school rooms into a new build- 
ing, which contains eight school rooms and, 
in addition, a series of rooms for manual 
training and domestic science. There is an 
office and a teachers’ retiring room. It is of 
brick, terra cotta and tile, and cost, exclusive 
of grounds, about $38,000. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: Results of the 
term’s work are rounding into shape and seem 
fairly satisfactory. In some phases of the 
work teachers say they have accomplished 
more than ever before. 

Newport Twr. (Luzerne Co.).—Supt. 
Nyhant: An illustrated lecture on the Philip- 
pines, prepared by the Philadelphia Museum, 
was given to nearly 1,000 school children. It 
was greatly enjoyed by both teachers and 
pupils. 

Otp Force.—Supt. Coyne: Supt. Coughlin, 
of Wilkes-Barre, made an address before our 
teachers on “Language in the Grades.” It 
was one of the soundest talks we have ever 
had the pleasure to hear on this important 
subject. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: At our general 
teachers’ meeting the topic was “ The Gospel 
of Righteousness in School.” Prof. R. M. 
McNeal gave us an able address on “The 
Concrete in Moral Instruction.” 

Wixinszurc.—Supt. Allison: The School 
Board asked the people to grant them per- 
mission to issue school bonds to the amount 
of $250,000 for the purpose of erecting and 
equipping a high school. The matter was put 
to a vote of the people on February 16 and © 
carried by a majority of 181 votes. The 
Board had power to issue bonds to the amount 
of $152,000 before reaching the 2 per cent. 
limit and the vote gave them permission to 
go beyond that amount to the extent indi- 
cated. We expect to build and equip the 
school for about $300,000. It is to be fire- 
proof throughout ;“modern heating and ventil- 
ating apparatus to be installed; each room to 
have direct heat, besides the indirect which 
will be the system relied on for the general 
heating. There will be a large auditorium 
and gymnasium, besides manual training 
rooms and domestic science rooms when the 
public deems it wise to establish such depart- 
ments. The contract has been let for $214,449, 
not including heating and ventilating, plumb- 
ing, lighting and furnishing. The work was 
begun on May 3, and is to be completed by 
June I, I91o. 
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NEAR the mouth of the St. Mark’s river, as I lay 
under a small tree, a mocking-bird came and lit on 
the top of a neighboring bush, and sang for me its 
rarest and most wonderful combination, called by the 
negroes the “dropping song.” Whoever has closely 
observed the bird has noted its “mounting song,” a 
very frequent performance, wherein the songster be- 
gins on the lowest branch of a tree and appears liter- 
ally to mount on its music, from bough to bough, 
until the highest spray of the top is reached, where 





it will sit for many minutes flinging upon the air an 


ecstatic stream of almost infinitely varied vocaliza- 
tion. But he who has never heard the “dropping 
song” has not discovered the last possibility of a 
mocking-bird’s voice. I have never found any note 


of this extremely interesting habit of the bird by any 


ornithologist, a habit which is, I suspect, occasional, 
connected with the most tender part of the mating 
season. It is, in a measure, also the reverse of the 
“mounting song,”’ beginning where the latter leaves 
off. I have heard it but four times, when I was sure 
of it, during all my rambles and patient observations 





I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS. 


Mrs. Cuas. BARNARD. 
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in the chosen haunts of the bird; once in North 
Georgia, twice in the immediate vicinity of Talla- 
hassee, Florida, and once near the St. Mark’s river, 
as above mentioned. I have at several other times 
heard the song, as I thought, but not being able to 
see the bird, or clearly distinguish the particular 
notes, I cannot register these as certainly correct. 
My attention was first called to this interesting per- 
formance by an aged negro, who, being with me on 
an egg-hunting expedition, cried out one morning, as 





a burst of strangely rhapsodic music rang from a haw 
thicket near our extemporized camp, “Lis’n, mars, 
lis’n dar; he’s a droppin’, sho’s yo’ bo’n!” I could 
not see the bird, and before I could get my attention 
rightly fixed upon the song, it had ended. Some- 
thing of the rare aroma, so to speak, of the curiously 
modulated trills and quavers lingered in my memory, 
however, along with Uncle Joe’s graphic description 
of the bird’s actions. After that I was on the look- 
out for opportunity to verify the negro’s statements, 
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RELIGION has yoked all the arts and sciences to her 
chariot, and one of the first of them was poetry, which 
expresses for us that to which logic and science cannot 
give utterance,. Who does not thrill at the hymn of 
John Henry Newman, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” written 
when he felt the impending change of his whole life, 
that was to alienate him from so many friends and cast 
so muchsuspiciononhim? Who does not feelthe im- 
pulse of Bernard’s “ Jerusalem the Golden,” or the Veni, 
Creator, written in the time of Charlemagne? Such 


“WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER? ” 
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hymns are outside of dogma; they are common to all 
churches, Catholic and Protestant. But you say these 
are too old for the Sunday-school. Perhaps they are, 
yet they are far better for such use than the doggerel 
versesso oftenemployed. Hymns, if they must be sim- 
ple, must also be dignified ; it is absurd to set a great 
bearded fellow singing of his little hands and feet, of 
his fresh, clean face. It is no doubt necessary to teach 
children hymns they understand, but their future must 
be looked to; thus it is well to teachthem hymns they 
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WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER ? 


mother? 
van - ish, 
may have their sor-rows, 


smile no long-er 
in our childhood, We 
lost in childhood Grieves the heart, the heart from day today; We 


days seem long, the nights are drear, 
eye grows dim, her step is_ slow; 
miss her kind, her will - ing hand, 


are childhood’s pleasures, 
we learn to know her, She hath breath’« on earth, on earth her last. 
a-round us, What is home without, without her there. 


Auice HAwTHorne. 
Per. O.tver Ditson & Co. 





What are all the joys we meet, 
Hearts we loveto pass a- way; 
Griefs that quickly die a- way, 
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When her gen-tle,gen-tle care is gone. 





do not wholly understand, that they may grow up with 
their ideas in them. Are not literary tastes formed in 
part by the selections in reading-books that we do not, 
as children, fully understand ? Like the choice of these 
prose selections should be that of Sunday-school hymns ; 
especially so should it be for those who are just about 
entering on manhood and womanhood. They should 
be given that which will be of greatest use to them. 
HELEN sat down atthe piano. Her time was perfect 
and she never blundereda note. She played welland 





wocdenly, and had for her rewarda certain wooden sat- 
isfactionin her own performance. The music she chose 
was good of its kind, but had more to do with the in- 
strument than the feelings, was more dependent upon 
the execution than the expression. Bascombe yawned 
behind his handkerchief, and Wingfold gazed at the 
profile of the player, wondering how, with such fine 
features and complexion, with such a fine shaped and 
well-set head, her face should be so far short of inter- 
esting. Itseemeda face thathad nostory.— Macdonald. 
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IN instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
much depends on the fidelity and earnestness of the 
pupil. Itis true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it is not possible for each pupil to play it 
‘ through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ance is not the most important part of teaching; we 
are all more orlessimitative, and learn by example and 

recept, by themistakes and successes of others. Num- 
Gans on Monday should be numberoneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model orabeacon. The stim- 
ulus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 
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work istooimportant to be overlooked. Apart from that 
instinct inhuman nature manifested in a desire to excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of playi 

and singing in the presence of others tends to bani 

shyness; and that wretched manvais honte which many 
of us know to our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused to 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright when asked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 
joyment out of a large expenditure of time and money. 





VIVA L’AMERICA. 


H. Mrirarp. 
By per. Wau. A. Ponp & Co. 
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traitor’s foul name; 





























Freedom’s proud ban- ner floats in 
Shamebe his mem- ’ry, scorn be 
Our stripes and stars still proud -ly 
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Chorus. 


Throughoutthe world, our mot-to shall 


In the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
on either side of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening,as twilight fell, 
the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag ;” and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those upon the other side, who 
responded with the “Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.” It was borne in upon the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army bands to 

in a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly, as 


the skies! 
his lot, 
shall wave, 





he played it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 








Where shouts of . - ty 
Ex - ile his her - i - tage, 
Em - blem of Lib- er - ty— 





dai-ly arise! U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Union for-ev - er, freedom for all; 
his name a blot. U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, 
Flag of the brave! U - nit- ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Gladly we’ll die at our country’s call ; 


Granting a home and freedom to all ; 
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Vi-va VAmer- -ca, Home of the Free! 
—— ‘\ 


instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmony swelled up and down our 
army—‘ Home, Sweet Home.” When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
grand chorus of the two great hosts went up to God. 
When they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “Three cheers for home!” and as th 
went resounding through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “something upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” — Frances E. Willard, 





